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” SEEMS important to begin this slight study by denying the 
idea that Chesterton is a writer too difficult for the ordinary 
reader. I have often heard this said—indeed one college pro- 
fessor proclaimed him too difficult for his seniors! But in fact 
on subjects that are often difficult Chesterton, once you have 
grasped his style, is unusually lucid. The style does require get- 
ting used to: the paradoxes (which he said were put into hu- 
man life by God, not himself), the wealth of illustration, are 
at first bewildering. But anyone willing to read slowly ponder- 
ing each sentence will soon find himself speeding up. As soon 
as he has grasped the manner he will have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding and enjoying the matter. 

When the biography Gilbert Keith Chesterton was pub- 
lished, the reviews in very different papers had a curious and 
rather deceptive similarity. At first glance they appeared to dis- 
) parage him as a great writer, but looking more closely you saw 
that they invariably declared there, was one exception to be 
made in their generally critical outlook. Not only was Chester- 
ton a great personality—but although entering far too many 
fields he had excelled in just one. Had he only stuck to that 
one he would indeed have been great, not only as a personality 
but as ... And here was the strange thing: each critic found 
him great in a different field. 

Again we must look closer if we would realize the full sig- 
nificance of the admission. Often enough one may say of a 
writer: “He may be good in this or that of which I know noth- 
ing. In my own field I see all his weaknesses.” With Chester- 
ton it was the very opposite. It was in each critic’s own field 
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that he found Chesterton strong. Poor as a prose writer, he 
was, declared the poets, a really great poet. Why did he waste 
his time, lamented sociologists, on mere literature when he 
could have been a leader in social studies. Literary critics not 
only praise him: they make use of him. Every book written 
since his on Browning, Dickens or Shaw has embodied views 
first put forward by Chesterton. Every detective anthology con- 
tains at least one of his stories and Father Brown is quite as 
well known as Hercule Poirot or Perry Mason. Philosophers as 
great as Gilson have hailed Chesterton as a philosopher; his- 
torians while tearing their hair over his inaccuracy in detail 
have yet declared that his historical insight often illuminated 
what they with much laborious investigation had missed. Any 
anthology of light verse will include “The Wicked Grocer” or 
the rolling English drunkard maker of the rolling English roads, 
while of more serious political satire very little has by general 
agreement ever been written to equal the voice of his people 
of England who have not spoken yet, or the rapier-like quality 
of his attack on the religious humbug of Lord Birkenhead 
when (still F. E. Smith) he claimed that the opposite party 
had shocked the conscience of all Christian men by a bill to 
disestablish the Church of Wales. 

What is there that draws together so many apparently dis- 
parate elements in Chesterton’s work and what is it that he has 
to offer to the world today? It is noteworthy that while his 
reputation has ebbed and flowed since his death he was espe- 
cially popular during the last war—above all in England. Lines 
from his Ballad of the White Horse were quoted in the Times: 
courage in the face of desperate odds, intense patriotism and 
the profound note of faith in the eternal made this poem espe- 
cially popular. For a little while Our Lady became almost visi- 
ble as well as King Alfred and the country’s Catholic past. 
Then after the war the things Chesterton had recalled seemed 
less important to a world confident that it could work out its 
own salvation. And now once more the young especially are 
looking in his direction. 

I suppose what they are seeking from him is that which is 
manifest in every branch of his writing—his almost unique 
power of seeing what is really there. 
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At all times humanity feeds itself a diet that is largely a 
Barmecides’ feast. These legendary beings had tables set with 
dishes on which their delighted guests saw every food that 
could delight the eye—splendid roasts, succulent vegetables, 
luscious fruits. But the eye alone was fed, the food had no 
substance, no reality, could satisfy no man’s hunger. Today it 
is rather the same with mankind’s mental nourishment. The 
Sunday papers, the literary reviews, offer us week by week a 
menu immensely appealing to the eye but when approached it 
lacks the reality that will satisfy. 

Or, to pass to another simile: the radio, the newspapers are 
always dressing up the events they write about in colours of 
splendour. But it is like the Emperor’s new clothes in the fairy 
story: Chesterton is like the child who shattered the illusion 
by saying loudly, “But he has nothing on.” 


In piercing through to reality and showing it to us it mat- 
ters very little whether he is writing poetry or prose, whether 
under the form of sociology or fiction, philosophy, history or 
even detective stories. A man once offered a publisher a book 
he had written on Chesterton saying, “I don’t deal with his 
philosophy, I myself am an atheist.” Such a book would have 
no meaning, for Chesterton is his philosophy. Every poem, 
every epigram, every joke is a fresh way of showing his readers 
the reality he saw. Catholicism is a universal philosophy, it 
illuminates every aspect of life and no writer has ever done 
more for us lesser Catholics in making us aware of its truth 
and its necessity if we are to feed on reality and not on phan- 
toms, if we are to see the world in its naked reality and behind 
it the God who made it, instead of in the trappings of fantasy 
hung up to dispel our haunting fears of atomic annihilation. 





Chesterton’s Fantasia 

Those who did not agree with Chesterton’s 
philosophy claimed that they were living in 
the real world and he in one of make-believe. 
So it is interesting to begin an examination 
of his books by looking at those curious novels 
of his in which he was playing with the ma- 
terial world, taking liberties with time, space 
and the elements. All these books have cer- 
tain things in common: they are all exciting 
stories, they are all very amusing, their heroes 
and heroines are not very individual but all 
excel in pouring forth ideas, there are some 
brilliant descriptions of places and scenery, 
but all subordinate to the main purpose. Each 
story is in its own way a revelation of a real- 
ity about life and the world which may be 
missed by those who only look at the surface. 
For, says Chesterton, the greatest reality is the 
deepest, is the most hidden. Explaining The 
Man Who Was Thursday to an interviewer 
he said, “You téar off the mask of Nature 
and you find God.” 

The Napoleon of Notting Hill was written 
first (pub. 1904) and set in the part of Lon- 
don where G.K.C. was born and lived. It de- 
picts two men one of whom can never see a 
joke and the other who can see nothing else. 
Between them they bring about a conflict 
which ends by transforming the dull streets 
and bringing back to London the colour and 
life of mediaeval days. Every borough be- 
comes a society full of pride in itself and its 
unique beauties. But when Notting Hill be- 
gins to try for empire over the rest it goes 
down to destruction. 

The Man Who Was Thursday (1908) is 
sub-titled “A Nightmare.” A group of anar- 
chists wearing masks and called after the days 
of the week turn out through a series of in- 
credible adventures to be, all except one of 
them, policemen in disguise. “It is just as 
well,” the author commented, “we do not 
while the fight is on, know all about each 
other; the soul must be solitary or there would 
be no place for courage.” And of the climax 
he adds, “I thought it would be fun to make 
the tearing away of menacing masks reveal 
benevolence.” 

The Ball and The Cross (1909) looks at 
the world from the Cross that surmounts St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. A Highland Scottish Cath- 
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olic visiting London challenges to a duel an 
atheist bookseller whose atheism is as real to 
him as his Catholicism is to the Scot. The 
modern world cares nothing for belief but is 
concerned to keep the peace between citizens 
so the two men flee that they may fight. 
Their sincerity, their arguments and their 
flight end only in a super-modern lunatic asy- 
lum whither their concern with reality was 
certain to bring them in a world of men con- 
cerned only with shadows. 

Manalive (1912) is absolute essence of 
Chesterton. In a great wind Innocent Smith 
comes to Beacon House and the strange ex- 
ploits begin that end in his being put on trial 
for three crimes. He is accused of house- 
breaking and burglary—but he had only brok- 
en into his own house to recapture by this 
escapade the joy of ownership. Accused of 
bigamy, Smith proves he had married the 
same woman three times to re-awaken the joy 
of first love. He had been seen pointing a gun 
at a man, which leads to the accusation of 
attempted murder, but, says Smith of his gun, 
“I deal life out of that.” For he threatened 
with death only the pessimist who declared 
he desired it—and quickly discovered that he 
did not. 

The Flying Inn (1914) describes a fantas- 
tic attempt to escape the petty tyranny of the 
modern world in a very original fashion. Pro- 
hibition, introduced into England as a step 
towards Mohammedanism, renders impossible 
the continuance of an inn. The innkeeper de- 
termines literally to “roll out the barrel” and 
to make of it a Flying Inn that he will move 
from place to place, escaping the police and 
bringing merriment to the villages of a whole 
countryside. The drinking songs of this book 
are the most famous of Chesterton’s light 
verse, while the travels of the Inn give the 
same opportunity as The Ball and The Cross 
of escape from monotony into a world of va- 
riety and adventure. 


G.K.C., Detective 


We have seen Chesterton searching below 
the obvious to discover the deepest reality. 
And indeed he saw the whole of life as a 
great detective story, especially for the Chris- 
tian. Christ was discovered in a stable by 
wise men who had first visited the palace 


where the King of the Jews should in all 
probability have been found. God was hidden 
in the manhood of the crucified. Truth, which 
is reality, has always to be sought, is never 
obvious. 

All this Chesterton translated into the realm 
of the detective story. A number of volumes 
appeared under different titles: The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown (1911), The Wisdom 
of Father Brown (1914), The Secret of Fa- 
ther Brown (1929), etc. One large volume 
today embodies the majority of the stories; 
The Father Brown Omnibus (1951), while 
a short selection is also available as a pocket 
book. Father Brown, though suggested to 
Chesterton by a priest friend of his, was also 
to a great extent unconscious self-portraiture. 
The author of the stories like the hero with 
his peering myopic eyes saw so much more 
than he appeared to see, and so much of 
what he saw was in the soul. Conan Doyle 
created a detective — Sherlock Holmes — who 
discovered his criminal by the ashes of his fa- 
vourite cigar or the mud on his shoes. Ches- 
terton’s detective discovered his by the change 
from the fast walk of a waiter to the delib- 
erate walk of a patron, or from the moral in- 
visibility that excludes the postman when you 
say, “No one has been here today.” Father 
Brown’s detecting is almost wholly psycho- 
logical and, if in the course of it, he has oc- 
casion to hear the confession of a criminal, 
G.K.’s phrase about the Founder of Christian- 
ity might well apply to its priest. Diogenes, 
he once reminded us, took a lantern and for 
long searched vainly for an honest man—but 
Christ sought for and found one where Dio- 
genes had never thought to look: inside the 
thief to whom he promised Paradise. 

Other books in the same genre as Father 
Brown are: Four Faultless Felons (1930), 
The Man Who Knew Too Much (1922), 
and The Poet and the Lunatics (1929). The 
first of these though containing some good 
stories does not stick in the mind like the Fa- 
ther Brown books because the heroes are not 
distinctive personalities like the little priest. 
But The Man Who Knew Too Much is a very 
interesting study, again suggested by life to 
Chesterton. An intimate friend of his who be- 
longed both to the aristocracy and the intel- 
ligentsia of England had from a worldly point} 
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of view made very little of his opportunities. 
G.K.C. believed that this was indeed because 
he knew too much to try very hard for the 
prize of that sort of success, knew too much 
both of the soiling of one’s honour that may 
attend success and of the passing of the years 
and the realisation they bring to the thought- 
ful of how poor a thing it really is. 

But of these three books by far the most 
interesting is The Poet and the Lunatics. If 
Gabriel Gale had occurred to him earlier 
Chesterton might have made of hii as fa- 
mous a figure as Father Brown. For the long 
lounging poet with his yellow hair is the 
expression of a profound psychological fact 
which Chesterton again recognized in himself. 
The man of imagination alone, who can see 
himself in the lunatic’s shoes, is the man who 
can save the lunatic’s sanity. The man who 
can imagine himself committing a crime is 
the man who can solve it—or who can even 
prevent its commission. The poet, as always 
in Chesterton, is far more practical than he 
who is called “the practical man.” To my 
mind one or two of these stories surpass all 
but the supreme best of Father Brown. 


Chesterton the Social Philosopher 


Chesterton would have hated the word so- 
ciologist, and it cannot be applied to him with 
precision although he was a considerable so- 
cial philosopher. He dealt with the principles 
on which a sound social system should be 
built. He was rather at sea when criticizing 
existing societies. He saw clearly enough their 
multiple defects: he had little inclination to 
look for any virtues, for any elements that 
could be salvaged and used in a new build- 
ing. But he went to the roots of necessary so- 
cial thinking, for he began from man, woman, 
child and the family. 

What's Wrong With the World (1910), 
his first book of social theory, asks what the 
ordinary man really wants, not what do so- 
ciologists want for him. It asks whether sex 
means anything beyond its biological func- 
tion. These questions, when he wrote, were 
being totally ignored. After a penetrating an- 
alysis of what was wrong about a social order 
that did ignore them, he goes on to discuss 
the mistake about education created partly by 
the earlier mistakes. Education for girls should 
in his view take account of the differences 
between man and woman. Then too what is 
education? It should mean the handing on of 
the wisdom of the race to each new genera- 
tion. Often today it means the imposition of 
theories and ideas younger than the child to 
whom they are being taught — taught hesi- 
tatingly, changed quickly for fresh theories, 
taught with no authority. Chesterton demands 
that men should have the courage to believe 
in the wisdom of the past and to pass it on to 
their children. He would like to reinstate fa- 
ther and mother, take education out of the 
hands of the experts and put it into the hands 
of parents, strengthen the family rather than 
the State. 

The Superstition of Divorce (1920) and, 
Eugenics and Other Evils (1922) both deal 
with marriage and parenthood as against what 
Chesterton unhesitatingly called modern su- 
perstitions. The old fairy story ended: “They 
were married and lived happily ever after.” 


The modern problem novel ended: “They 
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were divorced and lived happily ever after”— 
and this he holds is far less likely to be true. 
The sum of the world’s happiness has been 
diminished not increased by the first aid 
methods of modern legislation. He gives a 
brilliant example of his meaning in Eugenics 
and Other Evils when he suggests that to the 
eye of the eugenist it might well have been 
plain a generation earlier that Stevenson 
should never have existed. But Stevenson de- 
spite his deplorable health and early death 
gave delight to millions and was himself ca- 
pable of feeling more red-hot joy in an hour 
of life than the miserable eugenist could feel 
in half a century. “Who,” cries Chesterton, 
“would perform that illegal operation, the 
stopping of Stevenson?” :; 
William Cobbett (1925) and The Outline 
of Sanity (1926) are each in its very differ- 
ent way treatments of the problem of safe- 
guarding the family by a certain amount of 
property. Cobbett had watched the enclosing 
of the common lands of England—lands that 
had belonged to the people in the Middle 
Ages, but that, by a slow process started at 
the Reformation, had been taken from them. 
This process was reaching its climax at the 
time of Cobbett’s rural rides: he may well 
have seen “the village green turn up in the 
Squire’s back yard.” Divorce, eugenics, loss of 
property were some of the manifold diseases 
from which society was suffering. What had 
been in a healthier past could, Chesterton 
thought, teach us useful lessons of what ought 
to be if we desired a healthier future. The 
same line of thought recurs in a romantic 
novel with a strong bent of social theory The 
Return of Don Quixote (1927): a significant 
title, for Chesterton was himself, something 
of a Don Quixote. He thought of his ideas 
however as simply quite practical. A doctor 
diagnosing measles does not say let us have 
some scarlet fever for a change; and G.K.C. 
considered that while he and his fellow Chris- 
tians had, like the doctor, a picture of health 
to work towards, the modern world was only 
too apt to exchange one disease for another. 





From painting by James Gunn 
Chesterton, Baring and Belloc 








The Essayist 


One special power Chesterton had was to 
say in a single phrase what would take a 
chapter to unpack. When he was reproached 
for too much paradox it was partly because of 
this power. An epigram is one way of getting 
much into little, a paradox is another. Ranked 
by general acclaim among the great English 
essayists it is chiefly Chesterton’s earlier es- 
says that are singled out for praise. It is per- 
haps especially a gift of youth, the rapier 
quality that makes the successful essay: for 
an essay is of its essence short. To the end 
of his life G.K.C. would write essays to de- 
light his admirers, but in the field of the essay 
as belles-lettres his earliest are his best. Here 
is a selection: All Things Considered (1908); 
Tremendous Trifles (1909); Alarms and 
Discursions (1910); A Miscellany of Men 
(1912); The Uses of Diversity (1920); Fan- 
cies Versus Fads (1923); The Common Man 
(published posthumously in 1950 but con- 
taining many of Chesterton’s early essays). 


The Literary Critic 
Under the heading “The Essayist” I omit- 


_ ted one class of Chesterton’s shorter work— 


the purely literary essay. His criticism ranks 
immensely high, and it varies tremendously 
in form—critical biography, brief sketches of 
books, brief sketches of authors, analysis of a 
period. 

The first important book in this field is 
Robert Browning in The English Men of Let- 
ters series (1903). The treatment of Brown- 
ing’s obscurity is singularly illuminating, also 
that of the immense variety of his poetic 
styles. Many of the poems are brilliantly an- 
alyzed, especially “The Ring and the Book.” 
The treatment of the Brownings’ love story 
and the discussion of their famous love let- 
ters are full of insight. For Browning lovers 
the book opened new doors of understanding 
both of the poetry and of the man. For 
Browning Societies who worship his obscur- 
ity it made him all too plain. Their function 
as, what Chesterton called in a later book, 
“middlemen” between the genius and the 
common public was gone. Browning, he held, 
was a democrat and wrote for all men. 

Robert Browning was followed by Charles 
Dickens (1906), a literary biography that was 
supplemented by a series of introductions to 
the great Dickens novels assembled in book 
form as Criticisms and Appreciations of 
Charles Dickens (1911). 

Here again we realize Chesterton’s func- 
tion of making us see—now not only what the 
world around can show us but also what we 
might fail to discover in the great writers 
called classics. He once said that if literary 
criticism had any function (which was, he 
felt, open to doubt) it was that of discover- 
ing in a writer things he did not himself 
know were there—which when pointed out to 
him would make him jump out of his skin 
with astonishment. Whether that is so or not, 
no reader can fail to undergo some such vio- 
lent experience in reading Chesterton on the 
great Victorians. He had by conscious inherit- 
ance a very special entry into their world— 
for far more than most of us he had imbibed 
the atmosphere of his parents and grandpar- 
ents. His collateral ancestor was an intimate 
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friend of Dickens; there were family mem- 
ories of the famous readings; he had been 
educated from childhood on this literature 
which he literally knew by heart. Twelve 
Types (1902) gives us brief and brilliant 
sketches of Scott, Carlyle and others, but The 
Victorian Age in Literature (1912) is per- 
haps the summit of Chesterton’s criticism of 
the period that immediately preceded his own 
and of which he had the rare quality to see 
the glories as keenly as the defects. 

Turning to his own age he discussed in 
Heretics (1905) some of his contemporaries, 
but the most admired has a book to himself: 
George Bernard Shaw (1909). The close 
friendship between these two men and their 
life-long argument make this a peculiarly fas- 
cinating study. Nowhere else in Chesterton’s 
works can we face so squarely the question— 
where was the reality, where the fantasy, in 
the view taken by the two. But much as they 
differed each proclaimed the genius of the 
other. 

A Handful of Authors (1953) is another 
posthumous collection of essays, in this case 
wholly literary, which ranges more widely 
than The Victorian Age although many of 
the handful are taken from that era. What 
stick most in the memory, perhaps, are the 
further insights into Dickens and the uncan- 
nily accurate analysis of the woman’s point 
of view in the study of Louisa Alcott. That 
and the essay on Mark Twain are especially 
interesting for the American reader. But the 
collection looks back to Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton and a field to Don Quixote and Victor 
Hugo. There is however a striking unity 
about the book reflecting an interesting fact 
about its author. People sometimes speak of 
unity as if it meant lack of variety. In fact, 
in nature, the greatest unity exists in the 
most highly differentiated beings. Man has a 
greater unity than rock or jelly fish. And 
when we consider the mind, power of judg- 
ment alone can unify all the scattered ex- 
periences of life. Chesterton shows how even 
for valid literary criticism this power of judg- 
ment is indispensable and thereby he helps 
both the student and the mere lover of books. 


Things Old and New 


It is difficult to classify Chesterton’s Auto- 
biography (1936). Not a book of deliberate 
self-revelation like St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions, it yet does reveal much of the person- 
ality his friends found so enchanting. His 
own friendships are part of the revelation, his 
childhood and his home an even more im- 
portant part. Being the story of a lifetime by 
a man looking outward at men and things, 
it shows us both a wide variety of men and 
the changing customs and ideas of half a cen- 
tury. As the author was Chesterton it is a 
frightfully funny book, yet with no grain in it 
of the malice out of which so many autobiog- 
raphies spin their liveliest passages. Chester- 
ton could love as he laughed: and the keen- 
est point of his wit was directed against ideas, 
not men. 


Philosopher and Theologian 


Although all these volumes contain flashes 
of illumination on Chesterton’s deepest ideas 
they are not directly concerned with Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy. When we come to these 
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—the field in which I believe he was great- 
est—we again find his best work under an 
amazing variety of forms. A great deal of 
the volume called Heretics (1905), although 
usually classified among literary studies, is 
deeply concerned with the growth of his 
Christian view of life. Heretics led, partly 
through a vehement reaction from the con- 
temporaries he was studying, straight into the 
book which he called a sort of slovenly auto- 
biography—Orthodoxy (1908). 

This is Chesterton’s greatest book. I be- 
lieve it to be also the most original and fruit- 
ful book of the century on the Christian reli- 
gion. It opens with the parable of a man who 
sets out on a voyage without map or compass, 
sails on and on till he reaches a strange land 
which turns out to be the country of his 
birth. Thus, says Chesterton, had he and 
many others gone out in search of something 
new that should satisfy their needs, only to 
find it had been there all the time in the des- 
pised faith of their ancestors. But the fact 
that it was his own discovery lends an inde- 
scribable freshness to this approach. The read- 
er too, as he sees the faith through the fairy 
tales and adventure stories of childhood, 
through human needs, (there was a time, says 
G.K.C., when he could have invented mar- 
riage, but it had been done already), through 
the past of the Church and the paradoxes of 
the Gospel, is aware of adventure and dis- 
covery. He finds with Chesterton that heresy 
is flat and dull, that orthodoxy is a flaming 
adventure; he too sees the Church as a cha- 
rioteer guiding the madly plunging horses of 
human thought and instinct with all the grace 
of statuary and the accuracy of arithmetic: 
“There are an infinity of angles at which one 
falls, only one at which one stands . . . and 
in my vision the heavenly chariot flies thun- 
dering through the ages, the dull heresies 
sprawling and prostrate, the wild truth reel- 
ing but erect.” 

The other greatest book in this field is The 
Everlasting Man (1925), written in all the 
freshness of Chesterton’s conversion to the 
Church. The pre-eminence of man over the 
beasts is shown with that sort of intuitive vi- 
sion in which he excelled, through the paint- 
ings of reindeer on the walls of a cave which 
prehistoric man had made his home. The 
uniqueness of Christ among men also comes 
as a kind of vision in which we see poetry, 
philosophy and religion discovering each in 
its own fashion the God who had made his 
home in the cave of Bethlehem. The unique- 
ness of the Church is pictured through the 
five deaths of the faith—after each of which 
the Church rose again because, like her Lord, 
she knew the way out of the Tomb. 

The Well and the Shallows (1935), re 
lates to the modern world, especially in a 
group of essays called “My Six Conversions,” 
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all that this faith can bring for the healing 
of our diseased society. Again in some of the 
essays in Sidelights (1932), we have the same 
theme: part of Chesterton’s message for the 
modern man lies in the fact that he meets his 
mood of disillusionment better than he could 
meet his father’s mood of optimism. For the 
mystery of the Incarnation is most mysterious 
in showing us that “God could have his back 
to the wall. . . . Alone of all creeds,” says 
Chesterton, “Christianity has added courage 
to the virtues of the Creator. For the only 
courage worth calling courage must neces- 
sarily mean that the soul passes a breaking 
point and does not break.” 

Christian philosophy and theology become 
most actual through the saints who lived 
them. St. Francis of Assisi (1923) is the best 
known of Chesterton’s studies in saints, but, 
as he himself felt, St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1933) is probably the most valuable for the 
world today because the emphasis of St. 
Thomas is on the intellect. Both books bring 
us a sense of close contact, for just as Ches- 
terton could by a feat of creative imagination 
get inside the lunatic as Gabriel Gale or the 
criminal as Father Brown, so he appeared able 
to speak from the very heart of the saint: of 
St. Francis the herald especially of love, of 
St. Thomas the herald especially of a faith 
that seeks understanding. 


The Poet 
Abbe Pierre has said lately that a vast need 


of the modern world is the re-appearance of 
the Prophet, the man who, standing near 
God, tells forth God’s message to the world. 
A poet too tells forth the wonders at least of 
God’s creation. Chesterton delighted in the 
idea of Being—even in the Latin word for it 
(Ens) as far more expressive—and this delight 
arose in part from his immense power of in- 
tuition. He saw, as in his account of St. 
Thomas’s vision “The outstretched arms of 
the Crucified . . . opening most gloriously 
the gates of all the worlds. . . . The Creator 
himself offering Creation itself; with all its 
millionfold mystery of separate beings, and 
the triumphal chorus of the creatures. . . . 
The blazing background of multitudinous 
Being. .. .” 

Hence he was constantly writing poetry. 
Sometimes in prose, and that even in his 
lesser books—The New Jerusalem (1920) for 
instance, where the vision of the mediaeval 
city of Godfrey and Baldwin suddenly de- 
lights us; frequently in the play Magic 
(1913); anywhere and everywhere in 
glimpses of beauty in nature or art or in vio- 
lent visions of spiritual splendour. But the 
climax of vision is reached when he is writ- 
ing actual poetry: love poetry to his wife, to 
Our Lady, to God. Poetry is the most perfect 
form of human speech, the only form that is 
fit for man’s highest moments. Read then for 
the climax of Chesterton literature The Bal- 
lad of the White Horse (1911), or Lepanto, 
any of the love lyrics in his Collected Poems, 
any of the poems in The Queen of Seven 
Swords (1926), and you will find you too 
have gained admission into a world touched 
with new beauty, the world of Being which 
is the Real World. Your guide may show 
you more than Virgil showed to Dante. 
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No Flies in China by George Staf- 
ford Gale. Morrow. 191. pp. 
$3.00. 

Gu SraFForD Gate, of the Man- 

chester Guardian, accompanied the 

1954 Atlee mission to China. He read- 

ily admits that this three week trip was 

his only contact with that country. Nev- 
ertheless, he has recorded his impres- 
sions and reactions to China in book 
form. The result is a highly disorgan- 
ized, almost stream - of - consciousness, 
piece of writing. No subject is treated 
systematically — reflections are continu- 
ally interspersed with details of the trip. 

Yet it is interesting and contains provo- 

cative ideas which should challenge 

many cliches constantly mouthed by 

British and Asian leftists. 

Especially important are Gale’s re- 
flections on the current Communist 
peace slogan. “Over the entire trip two 
words presided like a benign benedic- 
tion: peaceful co-existence.” Properly he 
distinguishes between the diplomatic 
fact which has characterized formal re- 
lations between Communism and the 
West, the fact that they are co-existing 
together, and a deliberate policy of the 
same name conceived as an alternative 
to the cold war and a means to obviate 
atomic war. As a policy peaceful co- 
existence means an attempt to draw the 
antagonists together and thereby reduce 
international tension so that the West 
and Russia and China will live together 
like brothers. Gale emphatically con- 
tracts out from such a policy: “I believe 
in the medicinal value of isolation hos- 
pitals.” While it is necessary for the 
world to avoid the horrors of World 
War III, it does not mean we have to 
accept gangsters as bed companions as 
many neutralists and _ sentimentalists 
would have us do. 

The frustrations generated by official 
tours and incessant propaganda on such 
a trip for an independent-minded jour- 
nalist are continually evident. Yet Gale 
has penetrated beneath the showcases 
and castigates the red regime’s deficien- 
cies. Some may find disquieting, how- 
ever, his impressions of the people’s ac- 
ceptance of the new government and 
their delight in its limited industrial 
achievements (“A smoking chimney is a 
thing of beauty to a Chinese.”), of the 
regime’s success in establishing “law and 
order” and in cleaning up the social and 
physical debris of centuries. 

Epwarp O’Connor 
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same time to encourage Catholic reading. 
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QUOTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








HUGGED, KISSED, SPANKED 
a who knows that he is loved 


can accept discipline, even the 
woodshed type. A girl who had run 
away from one of the training schools 
said to me: “Oh, my housemother, when 
I returned, hugged me and kissed me 
and spanked me. It was wonderful.” 
We wouldn’t have many delinquents 
if their mothers hugged them and kissed 
them, and when necessary spanked 
them. Unfortunately, however, the 


stern disciplinarian is too often a mother 
or father or other adult who cannot offer 
love along with discipline. 

If the child is beaten and disowned 
emotionally and physically in his home 
and then is again beaten and told that 


Jefferson Memorial, Washington, D.C. 


he is a failure by the courts or the train- 
ing schools, he will perforce accept that 
verdict. He will not understand why he 
is “bad,” he will only know that the 
adu!t world has already labeled him a 
pariah. 

From “1,000,000 Delinquents,” by 
Benjamin Fine (World, $4.00). 


MAN BEHIND A NAME 


= casE of Amerigo Vespucci is one 
of history's oddest ironies. ‘The names 
of famous heroes, writers, and artists 
have been commemorated in_ rivers, 
cities, squares, or streets; whole countries 
have been named for a small few—Bo- 
livia for Simon Bolivar, Columbia for 
Christopher Columbus, Rhodesia for 
Cecil Rhodes. For Amerigo Vespucci 
alone the honor of a hemisphere was re- 
served. And yet in this whole hemi- 
sphere, from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, 
not one statue has been erected to him. 

Two of Vespucci’s letters—the Mun- 
dus Novus addressed to Pier Francesco 
de’ Medici and the one to Piero Sode- 
rini containing the account of his four 
voyages—were the greatest literary suc- 
cesses of the sixteenth century. Within 
a few years they had been translated 
into nearly every tongue and published 


Mississippi River near Hannibal, Mo. 


in the leading countries of Europe, and 
had wrought a profound change in the 
geographical sciences. Whereas Colum- 
bus’s letter teiling of his discovery, 
which was published in Rome in 1493, 
caused hardly a ripple in scientific cir- 
cles, those letters of Amerigo had a de- 
cisive influence on the earliest maps, and 
so aroused the enthusiasm of a group 
of geographers and poets of Lorraine 
that they launched the idea, which im- 
mediately caught on, of giving the name 
America to the New World. There is 
no comparable example in the history 
of European literature. 

From “Amerigo and the New World,” 
by German Arciniegas (Knopf, $5.00). 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


Or THIS journey an incident occurred 
which brought us into consider- 
able danger. It used sometimes to hap- 
pen that in Catholic houses there were 
no altar-breads for celebrating Mass, and 
for that reason the principal benefit of 
our ministry was lost, for we could 
neither celebrate Mass nor distribute 
Holy Communion. As a_ precaution 
against this inconvenience, I thought it 
would be well to obtain some _altar- 


(Continued on page 44) 





St. Francis Mission, Taos, New Mexico 


From “Look at the U.S.A.” by the editors of Look, with regional introductions by Mary Ellen Chase, Paul Horgan, Frederick Lewis 
Allen, Gerald W. Johnson, Louis Bromfield, David L. Cohn, Wallace Stegner and Joseph Henry Jackson (Houghton Mifflin, $7.50) 
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Tiger of the Snows by Tenzing and 
James Ramsey Ullman. Putnam. 
294 pp. $4.50. 


HEN Tenzing, with Edmund Hil 

lary, reached the summit of the 
world in the conquest of Everest, he be- 
came an international figure. 

Before the great climb of 1953, Ten 
zing’s life seems to have been dominated 
by an overwhelming love of mountains 
and especially the dream to climb “the 
mountain so high no bird could fly 
over.” Born of the Sherpa people at the 
foothills of Everest in Nepal, Tenzing 
soon surpassed most of his people in 
ability to carry heavy loads to great 
heights and withstand the rigors of high 
climbing. He became a leader of porters 
and, eventually, part of main climbing 
teams. Tenzing worked for many na- 
tionalities, and has delightful and tell- 
ing comments on the zeal of the French, 
the true comradeship of the Swiss, his 
favorites, and the reserve of the British. 

In all his journeys, he seems to have 
absorbed whatever he possibly could by 
listening and observing, and to have de- 
veloped a wondrous love of people and 
of learning. He notes that his great re- 
gret in life is to be unlettered, but he is 
certainly anything but untutored. Trav- 
eling to Lhasa, the Buddhist holy land 
with an Italian scholar, he picked up 
more knowledge than most of us will in 
a life time of courses. 

Politics are the nemesis of this simple 
and intuitive soul. He is grieved by the 
distortion of his replies to questions such 
as: “What really happened?”, “Who 
really got up to the summit first?”, 
“What is your real nationality?” and 
the additional problem of disillusioning 
some of his fellow-believers by asserting 
simply and truthfully that there was 
nothing supernatural on Everest and 
that he did, in fact, see no yeti (mys- 
terious Himalayan animals). 

To these and myriad other questions, 
Tenzing records always simply what he 
knows to be true, trying to set the rec- 
ord straight and correct the accounts of 
others where he feels they have not 
done justice to the majesty of Everest. 
It is this sense of loving respect for the 
majesty of the mountain and of God 
that gives a sweet and good undertone 
to all the adventures he tells. For him, 
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this sense requires the best of a man in 
truthfulness, honor, cooperation with all 
men as peers. Tenzing is a religious 
man, although not in the orthodox sense, 
who at the summit of Everest gave 
thanks to God, left sweets as a thank- 
you to someone (for Everest has, al- 
most, a living spirit to him and his peo- 
ple) and humbly asked God a very prac- 
tical request: a safe descent. 

This biography is simple and moving 
in its accounts of preparations, dangers 
and joys of great climbs, and the joys 
and sorrows of one thrust unprepared 
into the melee of fame and politics. ‘The 
author, however, tells his story well and 
seems to me to represent the very best 
spirit of the new Asia: the combining 
of modern western ways with the an- 
cient wisdom of his peoples’ traditions, 
well deserving the recognition so ardent- 
ly desired—peer among all men. 

For all the simplicity of style and the 
excellence of the accompanying pic- 
tures, this is a rich and wonderful book 
and, off-hand, I cannot think of anyone 
who would not enjoy it tremendously. 

ExtLteN Locue 


The Saint of the Atom Bomb by Jo- 
sef Schilliger. Translated by Da- 
vid Heimann. Newman. 144 pp. 
$2.50. 


He is the absorbing story of Dr. 
Paul Nagai, the Japanese scientist, 
patriot and Catholic, who was doing 
hospital work in Nagaskai when the 
bomb was dropped on that city at noon, 
August 9, 1945. In less than a minute 
over 40,000 people were killed and more 
than 60,000 were made permanent in- 
valids. 

Dr. Nagai’s heroism began long be- 
fore the atomic holocaust, but in the 
years remaining to him from the time 
the bomb fell until his death from irra- 
diation in 1951 he worked tirelessly 
among the survivors of Nagasaki. His 
medical skill brought relief to hundreds 
but still greater was his example of prac- 
tical Christianity. Hope rather than des- 
pair marked every phase of the last six 
years of his life. “There has been too 
much sin and too little reparation,” he 
said, “this our sorrow has made possible 
the peace of the world.” 





Tenzing with James Ullman: “The 
very best spirit of the new Asia”’ 


- This non-technical account of Dr. 
Nagai’s services to his fellow - country- 
men gives us also a good objective ap- 
praisal of the immensity of the atomic 
project. The first bomb, as it rested on 
the platform of a steel tower in Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, in July 1945, was 
the fruit of an expenditure of two bil- 
lion dollars and the labor of over 100,- 
000 workers. When dropped it produced 
“a mountain of cloud towering 40,000 
feet high; first, a dancing globe, then a 
giant mushroom and soon a flaming col- 
umn. It created a 600 mile an hour wind 
(ten times faster than a hurricane); it 
produced a heat three times greater than 
the center of the sun and exploded ten 
million times stronger than dynamite.” 
BrotHer Finsarr, C.S.C. 


Christopher Columbus, Mariner by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. Atlantic- 
Little Brown. 224 pp. $3.75. 


An Morison’s condensed, pop- 
ular life of Columbus is well worth 
reading. It will dispel popular fictions, 
some not less persistent because taught 
in schools. Columbus did not prove the 
world was round; he did reach the 
American mainland; Queen Isabel did 
not pawn any jewels on his account; he 
did not die poor and neglected; and the 
story of the egg is as poorly founded 
as Lincoln’s alleged remark about 
Grant’s whiskey. 

The author considers Columbus the 
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greatest of navigators, and of his genius 
none can doubt. Yet those who opposed 
his enterprise were not fools. He had 
thought Japan about where Chicago is; 
they rightly opined it was considerably 
to the West. Columbus proved prac- 
tically right because. theoretically wrong. 
Had he not, a voyage across the ocean 
to the Indies would have been consid- 
ered impractical for generations; for in 
a short time the Portuguese would have 
reached India and made the astronom- 
ical observations that would have shown 
the earth to be the size it actually is. 
This work deals chiefly with Colum- 
bus the professional navigator, but does 
not neglect his character and personal 
life. His morals were not spotless, but 
his greatest failing was letting himself 
become a religious enthusiast. Appar 
ently largely self-educated, he suffered 
from the distortion in viewpoint, and 
lack of intellectual balance character- 
istic of such persons. His naive reading 
of Scripture and self-interested devotion 
provoke a smile, but perhaps the most 
pathetic revelation of his incurably ob- 
stinate belief in his own ideas was his 
will. Long after men had ceased to be- 
lieve in the feasibility of such enter- 
prises, if of ordinary good judgment, he 
left a large share of the tithe of the gold 
from the Orient he still thought men 
would allow his descendants to finance 
a Crusade. His reasoning was not in- 
coherent. That gold would make his 
heirs richer than any king in Europe. 
What better use could such wealth be 
put to than in achieving the recovery of 
Jerusalem from the infidel? A sincerely 
pious man could think of none. 
Jutrus Frasco Harmon 


Cross Upon Cross by Rev. Francis B. 
Thornton. Benziger. 256 pp. 
$3.75. 


VW = young John Mary Mastai was 
going to boarding school, his moth- 
er gave him a little cross of lemon-wood 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. “It is not 
a sad cross,” she said to him, “but a 
cross of triumph.” The sad cross, in the 
form of epilepsy, soon threatened to 
thwart the child’s consuming desire to 
be a priest, but it was changed to one 
of triumph as the attacks gradually 
ceased. The boy had promised Our Lady 
to carry any cross that might be laid on 
him, if only that obstacle to his ordina- 
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tion were removed. He was taken at his 
word. Throughout his long life the 
crosses were numerous and heavy but 
accepted generously as part answer to 
his childhood prayer, “O Mary, cure 
me; let me serve thy Son.” So despite 
the somewhat misleading title, this is 
not a doleful tale—though it has its 
tense moments—but an engaging biog 
raphy of Pius IX, keyed to the interest 
of the general reader. 

Such a study—the first by an Amer- 
ican writer—is long overdue. Supple- 
menting the American edition of E. E. 
Y. Hales’ Pio Nono, Cross Upon Cross 
is much less concerned with the political 
implications of the pontiff’s status as a 
temporal ruler and his warfare against 
the various aspects of liberalism than 
with the development of the Pope's per- 
sonality. Not that the political and in- 
tellectual ferment of the Risorgimento 
is neglected; the conflicts of that move 
ment are sketched in sufhcient detail to 
enable the reader to follow their im 
pact upon the fortunes and policies of 
Pius IX. 

In a clear running narrative, enliv- 
ened with many an anecdote and witty 
sally, the author outlines, with a re- 
markable economy of space, the impor 
tant events in the life of John Mary 
Mastai. Interesting, and even dramatic, 
in themselves, these events are always 
subordinated to developing the charac- 
ter of Mastai. His love of the poor, his 
work with underprivileged children, his 
social and economic reforms in the sees 
of Spoleto and Imola, and later in Rome 
and throughout the Papal States, his 
accessibility to persons of all classes, his 
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concern for the political independence 
of the papacy—these and other aspects 
of Pio Nono’s work have long been 
known to historians and often inter- 
preted to the discredit of the pontiff. 
Not content with recording the mere 
facts, Father Thornton seeks their mo- 
tivating principle and finds it in the in- 
terior life of his subject, and especially 
in his growing realization of the dignity 
and responsibility of the priesthood—an 
appreciation nourished by long hours of 
prayer and devotion to Our Lady of 
Good Hope, to whom he had been dedi- 
cated at birth. 

The recent announcement of the be- 
ginning of the Apostolic Process in the 
beatification of Pius IX will undoubted- 
ly awaken interest in his cause. Cross 
Upon Cross should kindle interest into 
enthusiasm, especially among the young. : 
The book should be in every high school 
and college library. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 
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Verdi, the Man and His Music by 
Carlo Gatti. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Abbott. Putnam. 371 pp. 
$5.75. & 
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(ae Gatti has given us a very im- ‘ 
pressive biography of one of the 
most important composers of opera in 
the nineteenth century. Giuseppe Verdi, 
born in 1813, has left his imprint on 7 F 
the musical world with such favorites as 
Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Aida, Traviata, 
Otello, Falstaff. They are operas which 
won Verdi fame during his lifetime to 
be overshawdowed only by Wagner in \ 
his later years and they are operas which 
are still today singularly popular 

The author has taken care to bring to 
light facts not highlighted by other biog- 
raphers of Verdi. One such instance is 
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his detailed and well documented dis- © hj 
7 ‘ , ’ } 
cussion of the Conservatorio of Milan’s © te 
rejection of Verdi's application for study 7 ic 

“ ° 4 
there. “Rejected, yes, because he was | w 
over the required age and because he | m 
was a foreigner but not because of ‘in- 7 ur 


ability’ ”—inability being the alleged rea- 4 G 
son set forth by other biographers. 
He also highlights the importance 
that Verdi attached to the performance ' 
of his operas. He took great care in se- | 
lecting the right singers for different 
roles, paid great attention to scenic ef- 
fect, exhausted himself at rehearsals, 7 
knowing full well that a great factor in 
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the success of a work lies in its proper 


Gatti orders his material by taking 
the works of Verdi as his focal point. 
hough such a device can become a 
cataloging procedure in the hands of a 
less gifted writer, it is quite effective in 
the hands of Gatti. He has been able to 
give the proper attention to Verdi's mu- 
sic discussing the evolution of his style 
ind technique. At the same time he has 
viven us a rich portrait of Verdi as a 
person against the background of his 
times. 

One has the feeling that Gatti is in- 
timate with the works of Verdi from 
more than a technical point of view and 
that he somewhat understands the crea- 
tive force that produced them. Such 
familiarity from the inside, so to speak, 
allows him to seek the reason for Ver- 
di’s continued vitality as a creative art- 
ist. He finds a partial answer in Verdi's 
own words: “The artist should peer into 
the future, see new worlds rising out 
of chaos; and if he perceives a tiny light 
far, far ahead on the new path, he will 
not be afraid of the darkness around 
him; he will walk steadily forward, and 
if now and then he stumbles and falls, 
he will pick himself up and go on.” 
Such was the credo of Verdi's life. 

MartTHA FAULHABER 


El Greco by Antonina Vallentin. 
Translated by Andrew Revai and 
Robin Chancellor. Doubleday. 
316 pp. $7.50. 


frm the framework that binds 
the lifetime of one man, Antonina 
Vallentin has fashioned a kaleidoscopic 
panorama of sixteenth-century life, lay- 
ing bare the sin and sorrow, human 
frailty and spiritual struggle, faith and 
bigotry that comprised the complex pat- 
tern of living. No biography of Domen- 
ico Theotocopuli (known as El Greco) 
would be complete without these ele- 
ments, continually warring even as they 
unify the whole. The author reveals El 
Greco as one led unceasingly by a driv- 
ing ambition, a man whose every ex- 
perience left its mark upon his work. 
His early Candian ideas stamped upon 
his painting persistently recurring traces 
of Byzantine style. In Italy he found 
much of the subject matter he used, 
sometimes once or twice, often frequent- 
ly, each time skilfully imbuing his work 
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El Greco’s “A View of Toledo” 


“Toledo, his beloved city’’ 


with an inimitable personal interpreta- 
tion. His prolonged residence in that 
country contributed to the tendency for 
realistic representation that character- 
ized his work until—and even after—he 
moved to Toledo, his beloved city. 

El Greco’s movements were constant- 
ly crossing the paths of such person- 
nages as Lope de Vega, Titian, Pacheco, 
Cardinal Guevara and many wealthy 
patrons of the arts. To make the pattern 
whole the author has conscientiously 
studied the records of available sources 
and writes of them with clarity, skill 
and understanding. Her word portraits 
are vivid. They help to reveal El Greco 
with all his passions and ambitions, and 
the often disappointing struggle from 
which he emerges never quite fully ap- 
preciated is made clear. 

Not the least of Madame Vallentin’s 
skills is shown in her critical analysis of 


the artist’s pictures. She carries us 
through a delicately sensitive study of 
his creative compositions, from his fa- 
vorite Saint Francis to the highly com- 
plicated symbolic and devotional pic- 
tures which were the products of his 
later years. One hundred oge_phato- 
graphs bear witness to the autfor’s care- 
ful selection of typical examples of 
every style attempted by El Greco. The 
evolution in development is spread out 
before us. With discerning judgment 
she has criticized analytically the color, 
light, composition and technique. His- 
tory, biography, criticism and art meet 
in interwoven threads which unite 
Philip the Second’s grandiose style of 
living with his peculiar asceticism, the 
genius of a great artist with the sanc- 
tity of Saint Teresa and Saint John 
of the cross. 


Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 
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Pierre Toussaint by Arthur and 
Elizabeth Sheehan. Kenedy. 257 
pp. $3.50. 


E>" June 29, 1953, at Old St. Peter's 
of Barclay Street in New York, a 
pontifical Mass of thanksgiving was cele- 
brated in memory of Pierre Toussaint. 
Only two years earlier Francis Cardinal 
Spellman had solemnly blessed a plaque 
marking the grave of this same Tous- 
saint near old St. Patrick's in Mott 
Street. Who was this man whose mem- 
ory was still green a century after his 
death and a century and a half after the 
first congregations of New York's oldest 
Catholic churches had known his fame? 
Mr. and Mrs. Sheehan have undertak- 
en to answer this query in a rather slight 
but attractive volume in the form of fic- 
tion and in a style which though con 
sistently sentimental is as consistently 
smooth. 

Born a slave’in Haiti, Toussaint died 
a freeman in New York City more than 
eighty years later. Eight popes had 
reigned during his lifetime, and many 
more American bishops had come and 
gone. Yet this simple Negro hairdresser 
who walked in humility and charity 
along the streets to the six o'clock Mass 
at St. Peter's had it said of him by the 
pastor who had every reason to know 
him well, “There are few left among 
the clergy superior to him in devotion 
and zeal for the glory of God; among 
laymen, none.” 

Toussaint was associated with virtual 
ly every charitable impulse of his adopt 
ed city. His $100 was the first contribu 
tion received for St. Vincent de Paul 
Church on Canal Street. Seminarians as 
far distant as Montreal owed their cloth- 
ing to Toussaint. The Oblate Sisters of 
Providence in Baltimore received aid 
from Topissaint and his wife. His pri- 
vate benevolences were innumerable 
and unending. Perhaps his greatest gen- 
erosity was his support, through his own 
earnings, of his white owners and pa- 
trons, the exiled Berards who had fled 
to New York prior to the uprising in 
Saint Domingue which occurred during 
the French Revolution. 

The scene of this gentle tale shifts 
from the exotic, brightly colored island 
in the Caribbean to the bustling city of 
New York on the eve of Washington's 
inauguration. The youthful dancing feet 
of the slave boy slow to the dignified 
deliberate pace of the respected citizen 
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Ellen Tarry: A Negro’s problems today... 





. and yesterday 


Pierre Toussaint: 


of New York City. The great names of 
bygone days appear and reappear as the 
reader turns the pages of Toussaint’s 
story. But always the unfailing charity 
and piety of Pierre Toussaint are pres- 
ent to give unity and serenity to the 
whole. 

More careful proofreading might have 
eliminated some minor errors in accent- 
ing and spelling, and the adult reader 
may have an occasional suspicion that 
he has wandered into the juvenile books 
department. But, on the whole, the 
Sheehans have given an affectionate pic- 
ture of a truly noble Negro of the early 
Republic that will undoubtedly please 
many readers who do not demand, and 
in fact prefer to avoid, definitive his- 
torical biography. 

ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 





The Third Door by Ellen Tarry. Da- 
vid McKay. 304 pp. $3.50. 


| pecter poem of Negroes, seeking per- 
sonal security and success, have fled 
across the “color line” to escape the bur- 
dens of prejudice and segregation. Al- 
though Miss Tarry is a fair-skinned Ne- 
gro from Alabama, who might have 
“passed” for white, she preferred to iden- 
tify herself with the Negro people. 

She was educated at Rock Castle, Vir 
ginia, became a Catholic, taught school 
for a while, explored the possibilities of 
part-time journalism, and then went up 
to New York with the intention of ac- 
quiring professional journalistic training 
at Columbia. Two weeks of supporting 
herself as a waitress forced her to con 
cede defeat. She was never able to save 
enough money to matriculate at Colum 
bia and soon knew what it was to be 
broke and hungry in a rented room. 

During her grim struggle for survival 
Miss Tarry became acquainted with 
Harlem’s Sugar Hill, met Claude Mc 
Kay, Negro poet-novelist, and other Ne 
gro intellectuals of the pre-war period, 
joined Catherine de Hueck’s interracial 
Friendship House staff, published her 
first book, and returned South as a war- 
time USO director at Fort McClellan. 
After the war she returned to New York 
to work with Msgr. Cornelius J. Drew 
to build a better Harlem and a stronger 
America. 

This is an excellent factual introduc 
tion to what it means to be a Negro in 
a transitional era—on both sides of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Miss Tarry’s popular 
autobiography contains neither rancor 
nor bitterness. She is, in fact, optimistic, 
looking forward hopefully to the day 
when there will be no door in America 
marked “colored” or “white.” Instead, 
she feels, there will soon be a third door 
—free from racial designation—through 
which “all Americans, all of God’s chil- 
dren, will walk in peace and dignity.” 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Saint Dunstan of Canterbury by 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Norton. 
249 pp. $4.00. 


A VERY welcome volume comes to the 
reader in this history of the trou 
bled century of St. Dunstan of Canter- 
bury. The author has made St. Dunstan 
the epicenter of the wide reform move- 
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ment in the monastic life in England 
and on the continent during the tenth 
century. Perhaps it were better to say 
“revival” of monastic life rather than 
“reform.” For the quest of St. Dunstan, 
and the dedicated men associated with 
him, was one of restoring the hallowed 
principles and discipline of the old mo- 
nastic ideals rather than a move toward 
innovation. 

In the chapter “The Monastic Con- 
ord” Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett de- 
scribes the daily routine of the tenth 
century monk, from his time of rising 
at two in the morning through a day 
filled with manifold forms of prayer, la- 
bor or study, the only meal of the day 
at two in the afternoon, more labor or 
study, then vespers and finally retiring 
at six in the evening. “As one reads this 
prescription for English religious of the 
tenth century the first thought may well 
be of its careful planning of its full day 
of prayer; the second and third thoughts 
perhaps would note its constant remem- 
brance of the English Royal House and 
of the souls of those departed hence.” 

But it is not the monastic revival 
alone that forms the interest of the book. 
St. Dunstan had a large influence in the 
shaping of many early Anglo-Saxon 
laws, particularly of King Edgar, 959- 
975, to whom he acted as counselor. 
Closely connected with these laws is the 
Coronation Order. It was the first time 
this court ritual was drawn up and put 
in the form which has obtained in Eng- 
land down to the coronation of the pres- 
ent queen, Elizabeth II. This Corona- 
tion Order was the work of St. Dunstan. 

Altogether it is just to say that Dr. 
Eleanor Shipley Duckett has given the 
world of scholars a very precious and 
finished piece of historical research. Her 
literary style is clear and vivid, and 
makes the reading of the book a genuine 
pleasure and instruction—even for the 
veneral reader. 

Josepu Rousik, S.]. 


Palou’s Life of Fray Junipero Serra 
translated and annotated by 
Maynard Geiger, O.F.M. Acad- 
emy of American Franciscan His- 
tory. 547 pp. $8.50. 


Te NONE of the readers of Books on 

Trial does the subject of this work 
need an introduction. Fray Junipero 
Serra was one of the world’s great mis- 
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sionaries and his name, as well as some 
idea of his life, is known even to the 
children of our public schools. This is 
partly due to the fact that the State of 
California has adopted him as its own. 

It was not to add to the stock of ex- 
isting literature on Serra that Father 
Geiger decided to make this new trans- 
lation of the basic work on the life of 
the great Franciscan, the Relacion His- 
torica de la Vida y Apostolica Tareas 
del Venerable Padre Fray Junipero Ser- 
ra, by Fray Francisco Palou, but partly 
to correct mistakes in the original com- 
plete English translation made by C. 
Scott Williams in 1913, and partly be- 
cause the Williams translation has long 
been out of print and has now become 
hard to obtain. Father Geiger agrees 
with the opinion expressed by Father 
Zephyrin Englehardt in his diary that 
the Williams translation is erroneous 
enough to make it confusing, and it has 
long been his desire to make a fresh 
translation. He considered the present 
time an apt one since, with the nomina- 
tion of the missionary friar for beatifi- 
cation, there has been a revival of Serra 
studies all over the world. 

And certainly of as great importance 
as the splendid translation itself is the 
scholarly commentary made on the work 
by the translator. The more than 200 
pages of notes and bibliography is what 
really makes this book an important con- 
tribution to American historiography. 
Maynard Geiger is the foremost author- 
ity on the Franciscan missions in Califor- 
nia as well as the greatest living author- 





From “St. Francis Solanus” 


Portrait of St. Francis Solanus done after 
his death at the order of Peru’s Viceroy 





ity on Junipero Serra. His original work 
in this book therefore, is of the utmost 
importance to anyone who desires a 
better understanding of the heroic la- 
bors of the Franciscans in California. 
Usually the mere mention of a scholar’s 
annotations is enough to frighten away 
the general reader. But no reader need 
fear these notes. They are written in a 
lively style with a minimum of the at- 
mosphere of the university lecture. In 
this Father Geiger achieves the hope he 
expresses in his Foreword: “It is hoped 
that this compromise between pedantic- 
ism and common sense will be accepted 
without quibble.” This reviewer, for 
one, is in no mood to quibble and he 
also gives his blessing to the other com- 
promise made by the author, the plac- 
ing of the footnotes at the end of the 
volume. This is often a mistake in meth- 
od, but in the present case, where the 
notes are so voluminous, it was a most 
sensible choice. 
RecinaLp M. Correy, O.P. 


St. Francis Solanus by Fanchon 
Royer. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
194 pp. $2.50. 


I ies conquest of Mexico and Peru by 
the great Spanish adventurers is one 
phase of history that is, comparatively 
speaking, well known to most Amer- 
icans. American writers have ever found 
the exploits of the conquistadors material 
for yarns of high adventure and some- 
times even of solid and accurate his- 
torical writing. But the spiritual con- 
quest spearheaded by the Franciscans in 
1524 to be followed shortly by the Dom- 
inicans in 1526 and the Augustinians 
in 1532, a tale of high adventure ex- 
tending over three centuries and cover- 
ing a large part of two continents, has 
been neglected even by scholars. 
Fanchon Royer discovered this field 
when she wrote The Tenth Muse, a 
biography of Sor Juana de la Cruz, the 
all-but-incredible Mexican nun; she has 
continued to exploit it in this present 
biography of St. Francis Solanus, Fran- 
ciscan missionary to Peru. It is true that 
Miss Royer has found a gold mine but 
whether hers is a great enough talent 
to exploit it is another question. Her 
biography of the great Spanish mission- 
ary is cut too closely to the pattern of 
traditional hagiography, the sort of writ- 
ing that has done much to drive readers 
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HURRY! 





All Chicago Area 
Subscribers! 


It’s time again for the big event 
you've been waiting for... 


THE THOMAS MORE 
BOOKSHOP 
ANNUAL BARGAIN SALE 


A magnificent variety of wonder- 
ful books—novels, biography, spir- 
itual books, juveniles (all ages), 
prayerbooks, history, poetry, lives 
of the saints, and many others—at 
prices undreamed of today: 


ONLY 10c to 99c 


Come early. Don’t miss this once-a- 
year event that gives you an oppor- 
tunity for bargains you’ll never 
find again! 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


We’re sorry, but we can accept ab- 
solutely no mail or phone orders 
for bargain books. 


The Thomas More Bookshop 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








Bibliographic and Library Manual 


A very brief but comprehensive com- 
pilation of Library and Bibliographic 
science, useful as a syllabus or text, 
this book is the result of four continu- 
ous years of study and research. For 
your copy of the third edition of this 
ideal text for high school or college 
students, plastic bound, 842 x 11, 53 
pp., 33 illus., list price $1.25, contact: 
The Library, Saint Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa. 
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away from the lives of the saints. 

Not everyone can be a Willa Cather, 
and Miss Royer certainly does deserve 
an “A” for effort. She is a careful stu- 
dent of her milieu and the history she 
writes, if not vivid, is generally accurate. 
She avoids the snare, so common today, 
of attempting to cast her subject in a 
semi-fictional form by reporting conver- 
sations which might have taken place 
and events that might have happened, 
leaving it to the reader Cif he cares) to 
separate the fact from the fiction. But 
she does not avoid another snare; that, 
namely, of sprinkling Spanish words 
and phrases so lavishly throughout her 
work that she finds it necessary to ap- 
pend a glossary. There is no earthly rea- 
son why one should have to refer to a 
glossary to discover that Don Carlos is 
the old familiar Charles V. Convent is 
just as good a word as “convento” and 
you do not make a man a better friar 
by calling him a “fraile.” 

Still this biography is better history 
than some which have won literary 
prizes. It may not keep the reader up 
all night to finish it, but it will afford 
him a look-see at the tremendous work 
accomplished in the nations to the south 
of us by a grossly misrepresented nation 
and a much maligned Church. 

Recinacp M. Correy, O.P. 





OFF THE CUFF 
(Continued from page 17) 


many-volumed Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, the good news is that it will 
again be available in 1956 (from Ken- 
edy) in a four-volume edition complete- 
ly revised by Donald Attwater. 

« 

E. Boyd Barrett will lead off the 
Bruce Spring list with A Shepherd 
Without Sheep to be published in Jan- 
uary. .. . Also coming in January from 
Pantheon is The True Cross, a novel of 
the Crusades by Carlo Scarfoglio, which 
Pantheon’s Kyrill Schabert is already 
beaming about. And he never in his life 
praised a book he didn’t believe in even 
if it was published by Pantheon... . 
Another Don Camillo book should be 
coming from Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
around January. In the quiet of his pris- 
on cell Che only recently finished serv- 
ing a term for libel) Guareschi should 
have been able to write and write and 
write, though whether it’s possible to 
write humor from behind bars we must 








wait and see. . . . Some of the best Cath- 
olic editorials being written today are to 
be found in the Hartford Transcript, 
and that is not too hard to explain when 
you know that Monsignor John S. Ken- 
nedy, literary critic and author, is the 
editor. 
o 

Catholic juveniles, too long neglected 
by writers, and publishers who have 
been concentrating on improving the 
quantity and quality of adult books, are 
at last coming into their own. Both 
Bruce and Sheed and Ward boast new 
juvenile editors from whom great things 
are expected; Bruce is launching the 
Catholic Treasury Series (Boy of Phila- 
delphia by Frank Morrow, Candle For 
Our Lady by Regina Hunt, A Hand 
Raised at Gettysburg by Grace and Har- 
old Johnson, and Simon o’ the Stock 
by Anne Heagney); and Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy are trumpeting Vision 
books (Father Marquette and the Great 
Rivers by August Derleth, St. Francis 
of the Seven Seas by Albert J. Nevins, 
M.M., St. John Bosco and the Chil- 
dren’s Saint, Dominic Savio by Cath- 
erine Beebe and St. Therese and the 
Roses by Helen Walker Homan). 
Among those already lined up for fu- 
ture Vision books are Thomas Merton, 
Bruce Marshall and Jim Bishop. For all 
of which we cheer mightily. 

* 

The biography of Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, O.P., by Father Ferdinand Valen- 
tine, O.P., which Newman will pub- 
lish this Fall should prove a surprise, 
pleasant or otherwise, to American read- 
ers who are accustomed in biographies 
of this kind to anything but the objec- 
tive and critical approach Father Valen- 
tine has adopted. . . . Father Daniel 
Lord’s autobiography, which he was 


working on when he died, will be pub- 7 


lished by Loyola University Press of 
Chicago. . 


was baptized in London with Roy Camp- 
bell acting as her godfather. 
e 
Obits: Beatrice Chase (Oliver Kath- 


erine Parr), English novelist, author of 


The Heart of the Moor and Through a : 
Dartmoor Window, descendant of the ~ 
last wife of Henry VIII. . . . Sister Mary 7 


Teresa Roades, a Sister of Charity of 


Leavenworth, Kansas, convert daughter ™ 


of a Methodist minister, reviewer for 
Books on Trial and other magazines. 





. . Dame Edith Sitwell was 7 
recently received into the Church; she © 
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BERGSONIAN PuHILosopHy AND THOM- 
ism by Jacques Maritain. Translated 
by Mabelle L. Andison. Philosophical 
Library. 383 pp. $6.00. A critical an- 


alysis of the modern philosophical 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 








Hey You! by Rev. Michael Hollings. 
Newman. 128 pp. $2.00. An appeal 
to the average layman to do some- 
thing about prayer—both private and 
public. 





| system closest to bringing the dataand —[y. Prarse of Mary edited by Raymond 
2 methods of science to bear upon the J. Treece. Grail. 169 pp. $2.00. A dis- 
‘ perennial human problems, indicating cussion of some aspects of Marian the- 
eC the contribution that Thomism can ology in a popular form; Volume One 
h § make toward the integration of mod- of the Déllemioe Theological Lec- 
vo ern scientific discovery into a soundly eanie. 
Ss 4 human philosophy; translation into ; . by L 
e § English of Maritain’s first book. Jesus APPEALS lrg Woaip er 
- © renzo Sales, M.C. Society of St. Paul. 
yr | Cuastrry by various authors. Translat- 223 pp. $2.50. The writings of a 
id ed by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 267 pp. Capuchin nun, Sister Consolata Be- 
r- Newman. $4.00. The fifth volume in trone, concerning the vocation of love. 
ok the Religious Life Series, exploring Jesus, Son oF Davin by Mother Mary 
us every aspect of the vow and virtue,  ‘Bleanes S.H.C.]. Bruce. 224 pp. 
Qn bringing together the fundamental $3 25. A Leta: ol. Clislet ton. Mactan 
at teachings on chastity in the Old and ) ne 
is New Testaments, history, theology, — . 
ea canon law, medicine and psychology. Tue Lire or Sarwnr Dominic by Bede 
‘). Jarrett, O.P. Newman. 180 pp. $2.50. 
1 DevoTIoN TO THE SacrED Heart by New edition of a standard modern 
be Louis Verheylezoon, S.]. Newman. biography of the founder of the Or- 
4 280 pp. $3.75. A systematic treatment der of Preachers; first published in 
4 of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 1924. 
nt as it exists today, my it is viewed and Livinc THE LitrLe Office by Sister 
all proposed by the Church, and as it is =“ Nassianne Gildin, R.S.M. College 
practiced by the faithful. 
THe Dicnrry oF THE HuMmMaAN PERSON 
Me- by Edward P. Cronan. Philosophical 
len- Library. 207 pp. $3.00. The origin, 
ub- value and maintenance of man’s dig- 
rise, nity revealed in thought about basic 
ead- religious and social problems. 
hies 
yjec- EruicaAL AND Rexicious Facrors IN 
ae GERMAN ResIsTANCE TO Hirer, by 
aiall Mother Mary Alice Gallin, O.S.U. 
wes Catholic University of America Press. 
pub- § 231 pp. Unpriced. A dissertation on 
— the ethical problems of Germans who 
onal plotted against the Hitler regime. 
, she |) Fount or Our Joy by Sister Mary Jean 
amp Dorey, O.P. Newman. 125 pp. $2.50. 
Madonna legends for dramatization, 
each with Our Blessed Mother as the 
Kath- guiding theme of these ballads and 
or of © playlets. 
ugh a= 
f the» ©op Love You by Bishop Fulton J. 
Mary, heen. Garden City Books. 188 pp. 
ey of | 2.00. A selection of short excerpts Frontispiece from “Fount of Our Joy” 
ghter ) trom Bishop Sheen's many books, con- ie Moston in Saal Syston geatendor, 
er fot sidering the affairs of men, spiritually tr ogg Pela digg butterfiy oti 
es. } and temporally. eval symbol of the Resurrection. 
r) 
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Misericordia. 167 pp. $2.75. A guide 
to the Little Office and suggestions on 
how to raise meditations and reflec- 
tions from mere routine to worship. 

Love For A Lirrrime by Edward and 
Paul Hayes. Society of St. Paul. °239 
pp. $2.50. A guidebook for married 
couples and those contemplating mar- 
riage, combining the natural with the 
supernatural, wisdom, prudence, com- 
mon sense, and decency with the 
grace of God, the reception of the 
sacraments, and cultivation of a deep 
sense of the presence of God. 

One Hunprep Years AN OrpPHAN by 
John T. Dwyer. Academy Library 
Guild. 159 pp. $3.00. A history of 
the beginnings, growth and recon- 
struction of St. Vincent’s School for 
Boys at San Rafael, California, reveal- 
ing the progress made in child-care 
work during the past century. 

OricEN by Jean Danielou, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Walter Mitchell. Sheed & 
Ward. 343 pp. $4.50. The life of 
Origen, a controversial figure, as a 
Biblical scholar, mystical theologian, 
apologist, philosopher, preacher, etc., 
combining various views to give a pic- 
ture of the man “in the round.” 

PEersoNAL ADJUSTMENT AND MENTAL 
Hearty by Alexander A. Schneiders. 
Rinehart. 587 pp. $5.00. A psycho- 
logical study of the adjustment proc- 
ess and mental health by a Professor 
of Psychology at Fordham University. 

THe PriestHoop by W. A. Jurgens. 
Macmillan. 133 pp. $2.50. A transla- 
tion of the Peri Hierosyne of St. John 
Chrysostom, concerning the glories of 
the clerical state and the duties. 

THe PriestHoop AND PERFECTION by 
Reginald Garrigou - Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by E. Hayden, O.P. New- 
man. 209 pp. $3.00. An exposition of 
the need for a deeper faith among the 
clergy and of the duty imposed on 
every priest to seek perfection. 

Sancta Sanctorum by W. E. Orchard, 
Philosophical Library. 210 pp. $3.50. 
A collection of prayers for private de- 
votions or reading. 

Wark Waite You Have tHe Licutr 
by Arthur Jalbert, M.S., edited by 
Lorrie Nelson Douglas. Grail. 208 pp. 
$2.75. A biography of St. Joseph Ca- 
fasso, an Italian priest, known for his 
work in helping hardened criminals 
make their peace with God. 
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The Psalms, with Introduction by 
Mary Perkins Ryan. Fides. 306 
pp. $3.95. 


The Psalms, a new translation by 
Ronald Knox. Sheed and Ward. 
239 pp. $2.50. 


Wi THE present focusing of atten- 
tion on new translations of Scrip- 
ture a special emphasis has been given 
the Psalms. A few years ago the West- 
minster version was printed in a sepa- 
rate volume; a year ago the Kleist-Ly- 
mann rendering in rhythmical prose ap- 
peared; and most recently the present 
volumes: the Fides translation, and a 
new translation by Ronald Knox, both 
taken from the New Latin Psalter. 
The Fides translation, introduced by 
an informative and illuminating prefa- 
tory study by Mary Perkins Ryan, aims 
at a clear, modern text, with special con- 
sideration to the requirements of indi- 
vidual reading and prayer, singing, and 
reading aloud. The introduction “by a 
layman, for the guidance of other lay- 
men who have tried to pray the Psalms 
and found it difficult, or who have never 
tried at all,” is a rich gathering and 
concentration of material drawn from 
the work of Scriptural scholars, and de 
signed to answer the questions apt to 
arise “in the mind of ordinary Catholics 
when they try to appreciate the Psalms 
and to use them as their prayers.” It 
provides answers to such questions as: 
What are the Psalms? What are they 
like? How can Christians pray them? 
There is a brief analysis of the Psalms 
as poetry, their authors and titles, their 
kinds, and their key-words and themes. 
To this is appended Mary Perkins 
Ryan’s translations of the Magnificat, 
Benedictus, and Nunc Dimittis, which 
contain the best summary of the chief 
themes of the Old Testament as they 
open out into their fulfillment in the 
New. There follows an interesting table 
of the arrangement of the Psalms in the 
Roman and Monastic Breviaries. After 
the translation of the Four Books of 
Psalms, each Psalm of which is followed 
by an explanatory note specific to it yet 
not so detailed as to clutter the text, the 
volume is concluded by a Numerical 
Index, and an Index of First Lines. 
The introductory matter is compact, 
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though eminently readable and with 
practical application to the individual's 
daily life. The author refers to the 
Psalms as “God’s Songs” which “He 
Himself composed for His people of all 
times and places to sing to Him.” Christ 
used them; Our Lady used them; St. Jo- 
seph used them. They recited them to- 
gether. It is as if one were to come upon 
Our Lord’s or Our Lady's prayerbook. 
Could anything better be had or prayed? 
And despite the fact that popular piety 
during the last few hundred years has 
tended to use them less and less, they 
have remained the main substance of 
the ofhcial prayer of the Church. Hap- 
pily, the tide has turned so that today 
the Psalms seem to have come again into 
their own as more and more lay people 
have learned not only to know and to 
appreciate them, but to use them as 
their own personal prayers. In fact, the 
very qualities which made for their un- 
popularity in recent generations are the 
main reasons for their fresh appeal and 
discovery today. “They are not ‘nice’; 
they are not ‘sweet’; they are not pretty; 


they do not seem at all ‘pious’ in the 
poor modern use of that word,” nor do 
they give the reader a “warm glow of 
pleasant emotion, nor a comfortable 
sense of satisfaction with the way things 
are going with himself and the world.” 
Much less do they underscore any pri- 
vate notions he may entertain “that 
progress is inevitably taking place with 
no effort on his part, or that ‘every day 
in every way things are growing better 
and better.’” ‘They are almost frighten- 
ingly realistic! With God’s own realism. 
“Strong, violent, beautiful, virile,” they 
present life as a struggle, of which this 
existential age is well aware, and to 
which the heart of the modern man can 
answer “Amen.” They give life its true 
meaning and perspective, and place us, 
as mature Christians, in the very cen- 
ter of the Mystical Body. They are to 
be prayed. 

Perhaps the most helpful and enlight- 
ening portion of the introduction is the 
section on key-words and themes, such 
as “The Name of the Lord,” “Alleluia,” 
“God's Anointed,” “the Law,” and “Gods 
Presence with His People, His Dwell 
ing, His Glory.” The author's brief yet 
adequate analysis of the structure of He- 





Psalm 124 


[Those who trust in the Lord are like Mount Sion: 
never shaken, standing firm forever. 
All round Jerusalem are mountains, 
so the Lord is round His people, now and for everymore. 


For the sceptre of the wicked shall not always hold sway 


over the heritage of the good, 


Lest the good reach out 
their hands to evil. 


Do what is good, O Lord, to men who are good, 


lo those whose hearts are true! 


But those who turn off into devious ways,— 
may the Lord drive them away with evildoers. 


Peace upon Israel! 


—from the Fides translation of the Psalms 


| pecan who trust in the Lord are strong as Mount Sion itself, that 
stands unmoved for ever. The hills protect Jerusalem; so the Lord 
protects his people, now and for ever. How should the Lord allow 
wicked men to bear sway over the innocent, and tempt the innocent 
to share in their evil doings? Deal kindly, Lord, with the kindly, with 
the true-hearted. Who turns from the right path, shall bear the pun- 
ishment of his ill-doing; but upon Israel there shall be peace. 


—from the Knox translation of the Psalms 
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brew verse and the reasons behind its 
parallelisms and echoisms, is especially 
fine. 

The translation itself is smoothly and 
meticulously executed, set in that famil- 
iar pattern of words one would use in 
speaking to an intimate friend, yet with 
that certain lift and elan that attains the 
level of poignant speech and prayer: 

The Lord is near to the broken-hearted, 

He saves the bruised in spirit: 

\ good man has many troubles, 

but the Lord will free him from them all. 
At times the use of a Hebrew word 
keeps the ancient flavor: as in Psalm 
9A: 

May the wicked withdraw to sheol, 

and the proud who are forgetful of God. 
Nor could the author translate the ini- 
tial lines of Psalm 22 other than 

The Lord is my shepherd, 

I shall not want: 

This is an admirable book of prayer. 
For the layman for whom it was origi- 
nally intended, it will aptly fill his need 
in a language he uses everyday and 
which God is pleased to have Him use 
as well when speaking to Him. 


|} THOSE acquainted with Ronald 
Knox’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, his new translation of the Psalms 
from the New Latin version, with ref- 
erence to the Hebrew, should be de- 
lightfully familiar. For throughout it is 
of the same scholarly texture as the for- 
mer, distinguished by a like level of 
Scriptural erudition, and articulated 
with a clarity and beauty seldom found 
in translations. Where the Fides trans- 
lation was rendered for the most part in 
stanza form, approximating the original, 
this translation makes no pretense to 
versification, but is done into “plain 
modern prose.” Yet, on so high a plane 


| are its rhythms and its diction that, 
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though printed in simple paragraphs, 
very frequently it easily reaches to an 
exalted form of poetry. 


A heart to serve thee, O God, a heart 
ready to serve thee; its song, its music are 
for thee. Wake, all my skill, wake, echoes 
of harp and viol; dawn shall find me watch- 
ing. ... (Psalm 107) 


} This translation is preceeded by an ex- 


cellent introduction as to the nature, 


} authorship, and structure of the Psalms, 
} adapted from a meditation in Retreat 


for Priests, by Ronald Knox (published 
by Sheed and Ward in 1946). 
Both these books of translations of the 
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psalms from the New Latin Psalter are 
invaluable additions to the Scriptural 
literature of which our present age can 
well be proud. 

Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 


I‘ll Die Laughing by Joseph. T. Mc- 
Gloin, S.J. Bruce. 178 pp. $3.00. 


Or THE making of books about the 
man-eating Jesuits there is no end. 
Here is another one in spite of the title. 
I don’t like the title, but I love the book. 
It is the very book I always intended to 
write myself—some day. 

About nineteen years ago Joe Mc- 
Gloin entered the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Florissant, Missouri, the First Foreign 
Mission CInjuns!)) of the restored So- 





Does a Jesuit hatch? 


ciety of Jesus, suppressed by papal or- 
der between 1773 and 1814. After fif- 
teen years of training Father McGloin 
was appointed to the teaching staff of 
Regis College High School in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Religious orders are of several types— 
monks, friars, clerks and, recently, lay 
institutes. Benedictines are monks, Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans are friars, the 
Jesuits are clerks or clerics. The orders 
of clerics, and so the Jesuits, by rule 
have a much more flexible way of life 
than monks or friars. Father McGloin 
does not take time to develop or describe 
these distinctions in great detail nor 
does he draw invidious comparisons. He 
merely gives you a vivid and human 
and humorous picture of the life of a 
Jesuit cleric, his very own life in fact. 
He takes you through the program of 
training a Jesuit—a personally conduct- 
ed tour through his own course of stud- 


ies step by step and year by year. You 
see it through his eyes but so vividly 
that you feel you are seeing it through 
your own eyes. 

The story is both gay and grave. 
When grave, it is profoundly penetrat- 
ing and accurate in plumbing the depths 
of Ignatian spirituality and interpreting 
it in simple, popular language. But 
when gay, it is hilarious. So are the 
illustrations (cartoons, really) by Don 
Baumgart which laugh in pictures while 
Father Mac is laughing in words—and 
usually laughing at himself. 

As Father Mac gaily clicks his can- 
did-camera, he mentions names and 
places by the dozen. I know the names 
and I know the places. And I am sure 
that not one “name” will be hurt by the 
gentle fun they are asked to contribute. 








. or does he just suddenly appear somewhere? 
Drawings and captions from “I'll Die Laughing” 


And remember, most of the time the 
laugh is on the author. 

I have just looked up Father Mac in 
the Jesuit Directory. At Regis High he 
is Instructor in Religion, Director of the 
Sodality and Promoter of Vocations! 
Now I see! This book is not for the 
birds. ‘This book is for the boys. On your 
guard, kids. If you pick up this book 
just to die laughing, you may end up 
by dying a Jesuit! 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.J. 


The Mystical Body of Christ by Frie- 
drich Jurgensmeier. Translated 
by Harriet G. Strauss. Sheed and 
Ward. 379 pp. $5.00. 


ramen years as spiritual director, 
vice-rector, and rector of the Arch- 
diocesan Seminary of Paderborn in Ger- 
many convinced Father Jurgensmeier 
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that the best method of presenting the 
spiritual life to Christians today is 
through the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. This was the subject of his doc- 
toral dissertation for the University of 
Munster in 1932, and the subject also 
of his sole literary work, The Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

The earlier English edition of his 
work (1939) contained several state- 
ments which did not agree with the 
teaching of the Mystici Corporis of Pope 
Pius XII (1943), but these statements 
have been corrected in this new edition. 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston has writ- 
ten the foreword to the present edition. 

We should indeed be grateful to 
Sheed and Ward for publishing this 
latest and corrected edition of Jurgens- 
meier’s masterful book, for it is truly a 
classic on the spiritual life. The earlier 
editions, because of the inaccurate state- 
ments contained, had brought upon this 
work a theological shadow. Many felt 
that they could not safely read it or con- 
form their life to its ascetical principles. 
Now that these blemishes have been re- 
moved, we can once again recommend 
it to all who are eager to live a deeper 
spiritual life as members of the Catholic 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ 
Jesus. 

The author divides his study into two 
great parts. In the earlier part he treats 
of the biblical and dogmatic foundations 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. In 
the second and longer part he shows 
that this mystery of the Mystical Body 
is a fundamental principle of the spir- 
itual Cor as he prefers to call it the as- 
cetical) life. It is this second section 
which the ordinary reader will find most 
helpful and practical. 

The author explains for the reader 
the genesis of membership in the Mys- 
tical Body through Baptism and Con- 
firmation (a much forgotten sacrament 
in so many spiritual treatises). Then he 
goes on to show the role of faith and 
the necessity of intellectual convictions 
in the development of one’s incorpora- 
tion in Christ. As a sound spiritual 
guide Father Jurgensmeier discusses the 
personal relationship of the individual 
to Christ Our Head through the exer- 
cise of the moral virtues, the practice of 
prayer, and by means of the Eucharist. 
An important section details the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the other 
members of the Mystical Body. In this 


section the writer treats not only of fra- 
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Isidore O’Brien: ‘“Warm and personal’”’ 


ternal charity as such, but also of the 
need of the apostolic ideal and spirit. 
After speaking of the consummation of 
one’s incorporation in Christ through 
charity, the writer concludes with a 
short section on devotion to the Sacred 
Heart and the role of Our Lady in the 
mystery of the Mystical Body. 

We conclude with a word of thanks 
to the translator who has given to us in 
English the spirit and unction of the 
original German. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Seven Baskets by Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
175 pp. $2.00. 


|= BOOK of essays which originally 
appeared in The Anthonian will be 
warmly welcomed by the many friends 
of the late Father Isidore O’Brien, 
O.F.M. A prolific writer, Father O’Brien 
is remarkable not so much for the vari- 
ety of subjects he wrote about as for the 
warm and personal quality of his style. 
How can topics such as the Sacraments, 
God’s attributes, the glories of Mary, 
prayer and death, be made interesting 
for the average person? One answer 
would be to find a writer whose faith 
and hope and love are beyond the ordi- 
nary, but who, most of all, knows peo- 
ple, their worries and cares, and their 
need for help and encouragement. Such 
a man was Father O’Brien, and on every 
page of this short volume his deep apos- 
tolic interest in people stands out as well 
as his clear and practical thinking. 

Thoroughly at home with Sacred 











Scripture, the author had a way of mak- 
ing familiar passages come alive. His 
facility in drawing examples from na- 
ture reminds one of the graphic pictures 
Our Lord drew in His parables. It 
should be noted that Father O’Brien has 
also written a Life of Christ. 

For those who are tired or disheart- 
ened, here are chapters on God's mercy, 
on suffering and perseverance. Those 
who need inspiration will find it in the 
passages treating Christ’s Kingship and 
His Passion. Young people, too, may 
confidently take up his book, for it is 
written clearly and simply and in a very 
easy style. The chapters on marriage 
and love, “For Better, for Worse,” “The 
Clean of Heart,” “The Touchstone,” 
will especially appeal to them. 

For fruitful and inspiring reading 
which can be thoroughly enjoyed this 
book should have a place on every se- 
lect spiritual reading shelf. 


O. J. Marsnatt, S.J. 


1 Am a Daughter of the Church by 
Father Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. 
Translated by Sister M. Verda 
Clare, C.S.C. Fides. 667 pp. 
$6.75. 


[= second volume completes Sister 
Verda Clare’s translation of Father 
Marie-Eugene’s synthesis of Carmelite 
spirituality, as manifested in the lives 
and writings of St. Teresa of Avila, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Teresa of 
Lisieux. Father Marie-Eugene has struc- 
tured his synthesis after The Interior 
Castle of St. Teresa of Avila and ac 
cordingly deals successively with each 
of the seven mansions described by that 
saint. The first volume, which Sister 
Clare translated under the title 1 Want 
to See God, dealt with the first three 
mansions of the soul; the present vol- 
ume, then, begins with the fourth man- 
sion. 

It is in the fourth mansion, notes Fa- 
ther Marie-Eugene, that the soul enters 
into the realm that can be properly 
called mystical. Heretofore, the soul's 
personal activity has been in the fore- 
front of its progress towards perfection; 
henceforth, however, the soul becomes 
more passive, its role being to submit 
itself humbly to the purifying and trans- 
forming action of God which will cul- 
minate in the final, seventh mansion. 
The various stages of the soul from 
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the fourth to the seventh mansions are 
conceived by Father Marie-Eugene in 
the following way. The fourth mansion 
is characterized by the prayer of quiet 
and the ensuing dark night of the senses 
in which Divine Holiness begins to 
purge away the imperfections to be 
found in the lower activities of the soul. 
In the fifth mansion the soul is admit- 
ted to a mystical union of will with God 
and receives a special love for the 
Church as the whole Christ, a love 
which will color its spirituality through- 
out the rest of its spiritual journey. In 
the sixth mansion the soul endures the 
dark night of the soul and at its com- 
pletion is admitted to a state of solemn 
engagement or betrothal to God. In the 
final mansion this state of engagement 
is succeeded by that of spiritual mar- 
riage with God, which results in that 
transforming union with the Divinity 
that was the aim and goal of the soul’s 
entire spiritual journey. 

From the foregoing brief summary, 
it will be seen that the value of this 
book does not consist in originality, but 
rather in that it gives a careful intro- 
duction to the mystical life as conceived 
in Carmelite spirituality. One word of 
warning, however, is in order: the de- 
scriptions of the mystical life given in 
this volume primarily fit that life as it 
is led by cloistered religious dedicated 
entirely to contemplation. The teaching 
of the Carmelite saints, great as it is, 
must be applied to the individual needs 
of souls who are in other circumstances; 
and unless this application is made, and 
made carefully, the reading of the book 
could do harm. 


R. F. Smrrn, S.J. 


The Rosary of Our Lady by Romano 
Guardini. Translated by H. von 
Schueking. Kenedy. 94 pp. $2.50. 


Mpossicxor Guarpin1, much - appre- 
ciated author of some 200 books 
and pamphlets on a great variety of sub- 
jects, must sooner or later have written 
on the Blessed Virgin. Indeed, in some 
of his books, notably in his recent The 
Lord (Books on Trial, December, 1954, 
p. 151), he treats of her admirably. Yet 
in the present volume he does not speak 
so much about her directly as about her 
rosary. 

The careful perusal of this little book 


will increase anyone’s devotion in telling 
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the beads—the one who is familiar with 
the simple and devout recital of the dec- 
ades with meditation on the mysteries; 
also and especially the one who prays 
the rosary with difficulty or not at all, 
the proud, the learned, the modern man 
who experiences repugnance for what 
he thinks is monotonous and routine 
repetition of words. 

The rosary is a period of peace for the 
modern activist, a “place” of retirement 
from the turmoil of the world. It is 
Mary who leads us, here as everywhere, 
to Jesus her Son. “It is Mary on whom 
the rosary is centered in a focus ever 
new. This prayer becomes a lingering in 
the world of Mary, whose essence was 
Christ. In this way, the rosary is, in its 
deepest sense, a prayer of Christ.” 

The Monsignor has made his readers 
expectant of originality in content and 
expression. His method of saying the ro- 
sary is predicated on the “German” habit 
of repeating the mystery after the name 
Jesus in the middle of each Hail Mary. 
Only one-third of the content of the 
booklet comments on the fifteen ordi- 
nary mysteries. Each commentary essays 
to bring the respective mystery into our 
life. “The essence of the rosary is a 
steady incitement to holy sympathy. The 
joys that the other person experienced, 
and also the pains he suffered, become 
as strings whose vibrations draw from 
our hearts new notes, new understand- 
ing,” of our own problems. 

When the fifteen mysteries have been 
commented upon, the Monsignor offers 
us a final surprise by suggesting the re- 
placement of the last two mysteries, the 
Assumption and the Crowning of Mary, 
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Paul De Jaegher: Charity in daily life 





by the Coming of Christ in Glory and 
the Lasting Kingdom of God on earth. 
He gives fitting commentaries on these 
new proposals. 

Even the thirty-seven little symbols 
which mark the divisions of this book 
are intriguing until they yield their ap- 
propriate meaning for the section they 
head. 

Peter A. Rescu, S.M. 


The Virtue of Love by Paul De Jae- 
gher, S.J. Kenedy. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Pate Paul De Jaegher, the author 
of this book of meditations, is well 
known among spiritual writers for his 
excellent study of the virtue of trust and 
for his brief presentations of the doc- 
trine of unity in the Mystical Body. 
This present book is not an analysis of 
the nature of the virtue of charity. It is, 
rather, an endeavor to assist others in 
the cultivation of this virtue through 
the use of the spiritual exercise of af- 
fective mental prayer. 

Sixteen meditations are developed 
here as an aid to those who desire to 
grow in the love of God. Interspersed 
among these meditations are four pop- 
ular essays on doctrinal points that are 
closely associated with the virtue of 
charity. These chapters treat of the na- 
ture and necessity of personal holiness, 
of the role that faith plays, of the neces- 
sity of hope and of the nature of char- 
ity. The meditations are drawn up in 
accordance with the form of Ignatian 
Exercises proper to that section that is 
concerned with the unitive life. Their 
subject matter is the life and virtues of 
Jesus. Special meditations, however, are 
devoted to Mary Magdalen, Saint The- 
rese and to the Mother of Jesus. A pray- 
er for union with Jesus concludes the 
book. 

The reflections are fully developed 
and presented in a most orderly man- 
ner. They are not theoretical in content 
or heavy in expression. On the contrary 
they bear the mark of simplicity and can 
be read with ease. The author has gone 
to some pain to integrate these consid- 
erations with the common events of life 
so that daily living may be brought un- 
der the influence of faith and be made 
the expression of an ardent charity. 
Union with Jesus is the constant theme 
of these pages. 

This book will be of particular assist- 
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The Books Which 
Make the Revolution 
Come Alive! 


This unique series carries four attrac- 
tive young people through the years 
from 1774 to 1781. Fast paced and 
action packed, the books are also his- 
torically authentic and offer a vivid 
picture of life at home and in the field 
during the Revolution. Enthusiasti- 
cally recommended both by educators 
and Junior High readers. 


YounGc EAGuLes (1774-1775) 
$2.00 


FREEDOM DruMs (1775-1776) 
, $2.00 
DESPERATE DRUMS (1776-1778) 
$2.50 


Victory Drums (1778-1781) 
$2.50 
By EVA K. BETZ 


The set of four, $7.50 
Illustrated 
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STORIES FROM GOD’S 
HOLY BOOK 
by Josephine Looney 

Charmingly retold stories from Old 
and New Testament skillfully chosen 
to give the preschool and early grade 
child a basic knowledge of the Bible. 
Dramatic colored illustrations. 15 
black-and-whites on perforated pages 
for the child to remove and color. 


136 pp., stiff paper, $1.25 


Extra sets of the pictures 
to color, $.10 


Order from your bookstore or 
directly from Dept. 4-2226 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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ance to those who do not know how to 
pray or who experience difficulty in the 
exercise of meditation. They need but 
thoughtfully read one of his chapters. 
Those who are pressed for time will also 
find these reflections most helpful as a 
preparation for meditation. 


ConeE.t Down, C.P. 


The Church of the Word Incarnate, 
Vol. |: The Apostolic Hierarchy, 
by Charles Journet. Sheed and 
Ward. 569 pp. $7.50. 


T 1s with a sense of wonderment that 
| one reads this stupendous study of 
the Church. Journet treats the Church 
in terms of the fourfold cause: efficient, 
material, formal, final. This first volume, 
very well translated from the French by 
A. H. C. Downes, is concerned with the 
“efficient” cause, the power, sacramental 
and jurisdictional, which “produces” the 
Church. 

With encyclopedic knowledge almost 
every conceivable phase of the power is 
examined. Historic and theological back- 
grounds are represented with all thor- 
oughness. With equal ease the author 
turns to such matters as the Inquisition, 
the Crusades, the case of Galileo, the 
deposition of the pope, the just war, etc. 
Theologians may differ with the devout 
and learned French professor, they can- 
not but respect his zeal and learning. 

To this reviewer the book seeks the 
impossible and fails to produce a truly 
comprehensible synthesis. It seems quite 
beyond the grasp of anyone except the 
most carefully trained student of theol- 
ogy and history. In this sense it fails in 
what seems its purpose, or at least the 
purpose of the publisher. There is need 
for the “professional theologian” to grasp 
and explain Monsignor Journet. The 
book is renedered difficult for all except 
a few by its very striving for comprehen- 
siveness, by its vast complicatedness. The 
sought-for synthesis might well remain 
in the mind of the author—of that we 
have no doubt—and the exceptional 
reader. 

It is the boast of the publishers of this 
well-translated and carefully printed 
work, that it is not “for professors only.” 
it is, they say, “rather in itself a protest 
against that kind of professional theol- 
ogy which murders to dissect, and moves 
mechanically in a stifling world of mere 
words and concepts.” We cannot con- 








ceive of a more unjust statement from 
the pen of Catholic publishers. This re- 
viewer is acquainted with amateurs in 
theology and professional stylists who 
think thus of theologians who are too 
serious for them. They might speak in 
this fashion of Thomas Aquinas and his 
greatest commentators. 

We hope theological reviews will am- 
ply discuss this challenging work. 

Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 





QUOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


breads and carry them about with me. 
As we had no suitable case to put them 
in, my companion arranged them and 
wrapped them up, quite securely as he 
thought, in a linen cloth which he hap- 
pened to have with him. With the con- 
stant jogging of the horse, however, 
they shook their way out and gradually, 
first three or four, then a large number 
dropped out and lay scattered on the 


public road for the space of nearly half | 
a mile. We did not notice the accident § 


until we had turned off the narrow road 
into open country fields. At once we 
realised the danger. We had to come to 
a quick decision, and with some risk to 
ourselves we did what we judged best. 
As I was riding the faster horse, I gal- 
loped back to the spot where they had 
begun to fall, and started gathering 
them up. My friend did the same, quick- 
ly collecting the rest that had fallen in- 
termittently on the stretch of road be- 
tween us. In this way, with God’s help, 


we completed the task. Had we left | 
them to lie there under the eyes of all | 


passers-by, the Catholics of the neigh- 


bourhood would have been in consider- | 


able danger, and there would have been 


a hot and close pursuit for us, particu: | 


4 
{ 
; 


lage. It was a piece of good fortune for J 
us that it happened at harvest time when §f 
nearly evervone was out-of-doors work- § 


larly as the altar-breads had not fallen 
in deserted and lonely lanes, but along 
a village street and by the cottages of 
country workers. About twenty or more 
lay in a single heap in front of the door 
of a house which, as I was told after- 
wards, belonged to the parson of the vil- 


ing in the fields. 

From “An Autobiography from the 
Jesuit Underground,” by William Wes 
ton, translated by Philip Carman (Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, $4.00). 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 






Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE BUFFALO TRACE, by Vir- 

ginia S. Eifert, is subtitled “the story 
of Abraham Lincoln’s ancestors.” In the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
Lincoln’s grandfather, also named Abra- 
ham, listened to Daniel Boone tell of 
the beauty and richness of Kentucky, a 
frontier county of Virginia. Abraham lis- 
tened the more eagerly because he want- 
ed for himself and his family a life that 
he had made, not one that he had in- 
herited. The wealth and placidity of his 
Virginia acres were pleasant, but the 
character was established before Abra- 
ham’s time. 

Abraham sold the Virginia land, and 
traveled the extremely difficult trail from 
the Valley of Virginia over the Cum- 
berlands and down into Kentucky. He 
cleared some land, built a cabin, then 
returned to Virginia for his family—his 
tiny, strong-charactered wife and their 
five children. 

The second youngest was Thomas, 
and it was he who was to be his moth- 
er’s most severe problem in the years of 
her widowhood, after Abraham’s mur- 
der by a Kentucky Indian. Addicted to 
horse flesh, Thomas was lazy and am- 
bitionless. But in due time he discov- 
ered the satisfactions in carpentering 
and the inspiration in loving. He mar- 
ried a young neighbor girl named Nan- 
cy Hanks. On Thomas’ own land in 
Kentucky, his second child and first son 
was born on February 12, 1809, and 
named Abraham, after his grandfather. 

The publishers call The Buffalo 
Trace “an ageless book,” and they are 
very nearly correct. Although it has 
more appeal for feminine readers—the 
dauntless Bathsheba Lincoln, grandfa- 
ther Abraham’s wife, cannot help be- 
coming the main character—there is 
enough detail about the incredible early 
crossings into Kentucky to interest any 
masculine reader. y 

A story firmly based on fact, The 
Buffalo Trace is superior writing; the 
epoch, with all its complexities, comes 
alive. Characterization is superbly ac- 
curate. Abraham Lincoln’s forebears 
were sturdy, intelligent, courageous; 
they are never sentimentalized in pro- 
jections to the president. But their ex- 
istence here could well give a new di- 
mension to the great man. The popular 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


tale has him an ignorant backwoodsman 
from an_ illiterate environment. The 
Buffalo Trace reveals the quality of the 
Lincolns, and at the same time the re- 
stricted thinking of the century, which 
in the popular mode, denied elementary 
education to such a woman even as 
Bathsheba Lincoln. 

YOUNG MAN WITH A SWORD, 
by Jane Oliver, is an historical adven- 
ture hung on the colorful peg of Scot- 
land’s struggle for independence from 
England. Robert the Bruce, character- 
ized as a courageous, comradely leader, 
is a main figure. A group of Scottish 
boys and girls aid Robert's cause, at 
greater or less distance. Gavin and Neil 
Maitland, sons of a noble family, serve 
with the army, as do the sons of their 
father’s steward. Young Elspeth Mait- 
land proves that even a delicately reared 
lass can advance Scotland’s independence 
if she happens to be in the place where 
destiny strikes at the moment it strikes. 
Elspeth maneuvers herself and two of 
the boys into the camp of the attacking 
English on the very day Edward I dies. 
The youngsters’ relation of this news to 
King Robert alters his plans, and ulti- 
mately the course of the conflict. 

Young Man with a Sword is a smooth- 
reading story, with historical issues clear- 





Illustration by Susanne Suba 
for “Tomorrow for Patricia” 


ly presented, and military strategy ade- 
quately explained. The era’s manners 
are described with care and color. The 
book does not strike a really high note 
of excitement, but it maintains a steady 
movement, and utilizes every interesting 
possibility that its type offers. 

TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA, by 
Crane Blossom Harrison, presents an 
engaging, turn-of-the-century teen-ager, 
absorbed in carpentry, deep thoughts, 
and self-dramatization. Fifteen-year-old 
Patricia is young enough to be a tom- 
boy, old enough to enact the role of a 
seraph in a church pageant. She plays 
other roles, too—fantastic, beautiful, bril- 
liant ladies in her daydreams, and an 
idealistic, curious, honest adolescent in 
her everyday family life. 

It is Patricia who invites a destitute 
widower to the family’s elaborate Christ- 
mas dinner on the simple basis that to 
do so is to act in the spirit of Christmas. 
She had previously confounded her fam- 
ily by demanding to know, “ “Why don’t 
people think more about Christ at 
Christmas. . . . It is His birthday.’” Not 
arguing with her, her parents are never- 
theless perplexed about their crusading 
child. 

With directness and great emotional 
excitement, Patricia attacks the problem 
of the lonely old-maid who teaches mu- 
sic and wishes tearfully that she had 
married the sweetheart of her youth. 
When the possibility of a late romance 
opens for her, Patricia secretely and 
cleverly arranges all the details. The di- 
rect result is a wedding, the indirect, 
an invitation to Patricia herself to spend 
the summer abroad with two wealthy 
women who cherish her for the refresh- 
ing challenge of her young imagination. 

Patricia is herself, and all things trou- 
blesome and worthy that typify any girl 
of her age. Turn-of-the-century feeling 
adds a piquant note to the characteriza- 
tion. There is humor, kindness, insight 
in Tomorrow for Patricia, and these are 
served by an exceptionally lively and 
well-planned plot. 


_ have been previous books about 
Debbie Jones, heroine of a new teen- 
age romance by Laura Cooper Rendina, 
MY LOVE FOR ONE. Debbie’s moth- 
er has just died of a heart attack, and 
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Debbie, as the oldest child at home, is 
marked to take her place. Debbie is in- 
telligent and imaginative, and dreams of 
becoming a writer. She is fearful, and 
a bit resentful, about her new status. 

As soon as Debbie has the slightest 
excuse, she persuades her father to al- 
low her to take a job in the city, to 
which he commutes each day from the 
family’s home in the country. Debbie 
not only enjoys her mature freedom in 
working, but she also meets upon the 
very day of her applying for a job, the 
young man of her dreams. From this 
state of dream-come-true, she is yanked 
back to the monotony of housekeeping 
because without her the household is 
not holding together. From this point, 
the story works to a happy‘conclusion, 
as all members of the family gain indi- 
vidual happiness in adjustments to the 
mother’s death. 

Debbie’s younger sister Polly has a 
large part in My Love for One. Pos- 
sessed of a lovely singing voice, and 
given to melodramatizing, she vows to 
revere her mother’s memory by the sac- 
rifice of her own voice: “I shall never 
sing again.” Her immediate reaction to 
her grief is a decision to become a nun, 
although she isn’t even a Catholic. As 
the story develops, Polly reluctantly re- 
turns to singing, in the Protestant 
church choir. She attends Mass each 
Sunday morning, then progresses to the 
Protestant church to sing for the serv- 
ices there. Among other things, she re- 
fuses to eat meat on Fridays. As Polly 
comes closer and closer to the maturity 
wherewith she can resume normal liv- 
ing in spite of her grief, her interest in 
Catholicism fades. 

Mrs. Rendina’s writing is consistent- 
ly skillful, sometimes distinguished, oc- 
casionally moving. She is sensitive and 
accurate in portraying characters. Polly 
and her reachings towards religion are 
thoroughly credible. They come, how- 
ever, from a consciousness oriented dif- 
ferently than that of a Catholic. The 
business of Polly’s Catholicism is never 
insulting, but it is not informed. To a 
Catholic reader, the picture is out of 
focus. 

DAYSTAR, by Amelia Elizabeth 
Walden, is a novel set in the mythical 
town of Northport-Pontatuck. The resi- 
dents are as neatly and thoroughly hy- 
phenated as the name of the town: in 
Northport live the wealthy Yankees; in 
Pontatuck, live the struggling Italians. 
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Gail Bennett represents the first group; 
Connie Ciminelli, the second. The girls 
are high-school friends, and co-workers 
on the student newspaper, but their 
friendship is a turbulent one. Gail’s fa- 
ther and Connie’s mother believe, sepa- 
rately, that there cannot be a mixing of 
the town’s two groups. 

Out of the blue, Gail has the idea 
which will allow the young people to 
bypass their elders’ intolerance. They 
will set up their own youth center, 
where they can associate with the 
friends of their choice. The center is 
scarcely established when Gail’s father 
finishes it off quickly by buying the 
long-vacant building which had been 
given over to Gail for the center's use 
as long as the building remained un- 
saleable. Gail is heartbroken, then thor- 
oughly discouraged when it seems that 
the young people do not even miss the 
defunct center. A neighborhood ruckus 
soon demonstrates, however, that the 
center is badly needed and, as it turns 
out, badly wanted. 

Daystar is so oversimplified in every 
way that it is very nearly an insult to 
the commendable thinking it espouses. 
Shallow in thought, the book is dull 
plotwise. 

DUSTY CLOAK, by Nancy Hart- 
well, is a theatre story with a pretty 
tired plot. Candy Bowen, a California 
girl, runs away from home to join the 
circus. She considers this the most eff- 
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cient means of traveling cross-country 
without cost. At a stop close to New 
York, she leaves the circus and hops a 
bus bound for the magic city. 

She shares an apartment with two ca- 
rer girls, and shares the pains of job- 
hunting with a horde of other stage- 
struck young people. Candy has the 
mystic mark that impresses one or two 
of the right people, and she lands the 
lead in a new off-Broadway play that 
has hopes of acquiring a backer and 
moving onto the street itself. When it 
does, Candy does not go with it, having 
had to yield her lead to a name actress. 
But a screen-test awaits. 

At this point, her ailing father back 
home in California takes a severe turn 
for the worse, and she leaves the test 
behind to fly to his side. He is not really 
as ill as Candy’s frantic mother had 
thought, but the interlude in California 
does good things for Candy. Returned 
to New York, she meets a tall young 
man with glasses, who does research, 
and who is convinced that a really suc- 
cessful actress would make him a really 
fine wife. 

There is one original touch in Dusty 
Cloak, and it is merely alluded to, never 
developed—Candy’s life with the circus. 
There is not one convincing thing in 
the book, and there is the dangerously 
false presentation of marriage as a com- 
fortable arrangement of the domestic af- 
fairs of two separately developing ca- 
reerists. 


“KAREN PRESENTS ...” by Helen | 


Reynolds, is a dull story in an attrac. 
tive setting. High-schooler Karen is con- 


demned to spend her summer vacation | 
at her home, a cannery on the northern | 


Pacific coast. She brings with her the 
equipment of her latest hobby, a ma- 
rionette theatre, and with that conquers 
the threatened loss of her time. She pre- 


sents marionette shows at isolated set- | 
tlements in the vicinity, collecting mo- | 


ney for a charity camp for children. 
“Karen Presents . 


ment in the story is about as distinctive 
as warm water. 


Following two well-written historical } 


adventures, THE WATERMELON 
MYSTERY is a disappointment from 
author Patrick O’Connor. A modern 


story of opium smuggling in the waters | 


around San Francisco, it is improbable 
and obvious. 
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A newspaper carrier, on his early 
morning route, sees two criminals trying 
to dispose of the body of a murdered 
man. With the aid of a veteran reporter, 
who had been a friend of his late fa- 
ther, the boy finds the body, identifies 
it, recovers a steel drum and a police 
motorcycle stolen on the day of the mur- 
der, gets himself marooned on a deso- 
late seal island, fishes from the ocean a 
watermelon plugged with a vial of 
opium, wins a job as a cub reporter, sits 
in at the “kill” when police take the 
smugglers, and finally discovers that his 
father was murdered by the same lot of 
evil-doers. Climax follows strained cli- 
max in The Watermelon Mystery. 


I h-y heroine of A CROWN FOR 
CARLY, by Margaret Ann Hubbard, 
is ten years and one day old when the 
story opens. But, having just attended 
the religious profession ceremony of her 
beautiful young cousin, Carly already 
has a strong ambition. She wants to be 
a sister. To get the project under way 
immediately, she convinces her parents 
to let her enroll at the boarding-school 
where her cousin will be teaching the 
fifth grade, Carly’s own class. 

The only girl in a large family of 
boys, Carly has been somewhat spoiled. 
But the first time she ignores a rule, she 
discovers the importance of rules. From 
then on, her school career is lawful if 
not placid. Carly has a way of attract- 
ing involvements as well as friends for 
many a memorable situation. 

A Crown for Carly is a boarding- 
school story with that type’s full charm 
for young readers. But there is nothing 
stereotyped about the people or the in- 
cidents. Carly’s father quite frankly 
fears that his small and only daughter 
will want to be a nun, and that fear is 
both understandable and tolerable. The 
nuns are nicely characterized, each an 
individual and a human. 

A Crown for Carly has the highest 
kind of realism for young readers, the 
admission of a problem centered ‘on 
ideals and the gradual shaping-up of the 
issues without an untimely solution. 
While recognizing Carly’s ambition 
about vocation, the reader has a fine 
time watching it flash on and off in a 
typical, mercurial ten-year-old. 

Cape Cod forty years after the Amer- 
ican Revolution is the setting of a supe- 
rior mystery for intermediate readers, 


THE CAPTAIN’S SECRET, by Har- 
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Announcing... | 
The New, Low Priced 


CATHOLIC TREASURY BOOKS 


For young readers 10 and older 


@ ONLY $2.00 EACH 

@ FULL-COLOR JACKETS 

@ HARD, DURABLE COVERS 
@ FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Introducing a new series of books for the young Catholic reader, ten or older. Taken 
from the vast treasury of Catholic life and history, abundantly illustrated, these 
stories abound in interest and suspense, and should make the reader proud of his 
heritage. More titles to come. 
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By Frank Morriss By Anne Heagney 
High adventure with Benjamin Frank- An accomplished storyteller (God and 
lin, John Paul Jones, and Charles Car- the General’s Daughter and The Magic 
roll, the Catholic statesman. Pen). here spins the life story of St. 
$2.00 Simon Stock. 
$2.00 
A HAND RAISED A CANDLE 
AT GETTYSBURG FOR OUR LADY 
By Grace and Harold Johnson By Regina Victoria Hunt 
The authors of the successful Roman Fast-moving authentic story built 
Collar Detective collaborate once again around the colorful history of Eng- 
on this stirring tale of the Civil War. land’s famous Walsingham shrine. 
$2.00 $2.00 
At your bookstore 
The Bruce Publishing Company 
409 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 















riet Weed Hubbell. Fourteen-year-old 
Content Prouty and her Carolina cousin 
Joshua Du Bois are caught up in a mys- 
tery that scrambles together such dis- 
crete things as ancient gossip about 
Joshua’s grandfather, the peculiarities 
of the village “witch,” the frightening 
craftiness of an itinerent peddler, and 
native Indian legends about buried 
treasure and the spirits who claim it. 

As Content and Joshua work on the 
mystery, the reader acquires a satisfying 
feeling of Cape life, dominated by the 
ocean, rich, beautiful and sometimes 
cruel. The historical period is vivified 
with contemporary detail and enlighten- 
ing references to the previous era of rev- 
olution. Best of all for its audience, the 
book has a sturdily built mystery that 
opens out with logic and excitement for 
the very real characters who approach it. 

ERIC DUFFY, AMERICAN, by 
Bertha C. Anderson, follows its hero’s 
fortunes from Liverpool to pre-Revolu- 
tionary America. Twelve-year-old Eric 
who lost his parents in the plague, is 
being harshly reared by a shrewish aunt. 
An adventurer born, he regards it as 
splendidly opportune when an agent 
suggests that he sail to the American 
colonies as a bond servant. 

After a long, miserable voyage, he 
meets good fortune in the large person 
of a wealthy Dutch manor lord who 
takes up Eric’s bond as well as those of 
a kindly young couple who were his 
good shipboard friends. 

The remainder of the book concerns 
itself with Eric’s progress on the manor, 
and with conditions of social unrest 
which prevail over the Hudson country- 
side. The former story is simple and 
rosy; the latter, an interesting historical 
sidelight, utilizing as it does facts about 
a tenant-farmers’ ill-advised rebellion, 
led by a “discontented and venturesome” 
agitator named Will Prendergast. 

Pre-Revolutionary America, the phe- 
nomenon of the bond servant, life on a 
Hudson Dutch manor —these are the 
prominent attractions of Eric Duffy, 
American. A reader might have the im- 
pression that Eric’s personal history is 
deliberately secondary. The book com- 
mands consistent interest, but seldom 
involves the reader deeply with Eric's 
troubles, so neatly do they straighten 
out, one by one. 

DRY RIVER FARM, by W. M. Lev- 
ick, is described as “a realistic day-to-day 
story of a South African orange farm.” 
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It follows closely a number of other 
juvenile books concerned with South 
Africa, and thereby confirms the exist- 
ence of a South African fad, to date one 
of the most inoffensive and genuinely 
interesting samenesses in current juve- 
nile reading. 

Young Robin is the only child of the 
British couple who own the orange 
farm. The countryside has suffered a 
long drought, and Robin’s parents and 
their neighbors find it impossible to send 
their children away to school. A young 
teacher is hired to form a school for 
nine or ten of the children, including 
a number of Robin’s cousins who come 
to live at Dry River Farm. 

Schooling is the least important of 
the plot complications, however. The 
weight of the book is made up of diary- 
like episodes, concentrating on the novel 
events that occur around the novel life 
in the novel terrain of South Africa. 
The amount of fresh detail at the au- 
thor’s command seems endless, and she 
has the ability to put fact accurately 
into a story, never allowing the story to 
sound like a document. 

There are native characters young 
and old in Dry River Farm, and the au- 
thor is obviously aware of the native 
problem. Whenever it arises, she con- 
siders it from a nineteenth-century view. 
It is clear that she is making an effort, 
but it is a lukewarm and impersonal 
one. In the pages of Dry River Farm, 








Illustration by Jean Charlot 
for “The Poppy Seeds” 








white is a superior skin color, and in- 
ferior folk are thoroughly happy in a 
lesser life. That there is another possi- 
bility, even in South Africa’s historic 
way of prejudice, is the burden of Alan 
Paton’s fine juvenile, The Land and 
People of South Africa, reviewed in the 
June-July issue. 

ONE BIT OF LAND, by Edith H. 
Blackburn, traces the fortunes of a Mex- 
ican-American family who inherit a 
small ranch in the Imperial Valley of 
California. The ranch was undesirable 
desert at the time it was homesteaded, 
forty years before, by the grandfather. 
Now, standing to benefit immeasureably 
in the government’s reclamation pro- 
gram wherein a series of great dams 
and canals will water the desert, the bit 
of land is suddenly valuable. The Go- 
mez family has one year in which to 
earn enough money to buy back the 
title to their land, which had been con- 
ditionally sold to a profiteering land 
company just a few weeks before the 
Gomez’ arrival. 

Every member of the family concen- 
trates on the vital project. The older 
boy Paco, who is the hero of the story, 
works for a time on the All-American 
Canal project, as special errand boy to 
one of the engineers. But his major con- 
tribution is in starting active farming on 
the ranch after the family has won it 
back. There are back-breaking agricul- 
tural problems, and the heart-breaking 
one of hostile prejudice from their Swiss 
neighbors. But perseverance and good 
will conquer, and the family earns both 
a crop and a friendship. 

One Bit of Land is the outline of a 
good book. As it stands, it is thin and 
didactic. The characters are abstractions 
with arms and legs, rather than real 
people. The family and its fortunes are 
undoubtedly typical, and social science 
classes might value this condition. Ca- 
sual readers daring an author to inter- 
est them will scarcely have the same 
attitude. 

HUNTER’S HILL, by May Nicker- 
son Wallace, is an elaborately plotted 
story about the efforts of thirteen-year- 


old Peter Wood to earn at least part of | 


his expenses for a cross-country trip to 
the national boy-scout jamboree. Peter 


takes a newspaper route, probably the | 
most dificult one in town, and finds § 


himself projected into the lives of a 
number of his subscribers. 
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cently blinded in an accident that took 
the life of his son. There is a spoiled 
young woman, unhappily married, and 
careless about leaving the keys of her 
new car in the car, making it easy game 
for a thief. There is a wealthy old man, 
isolated by stubbornness from his two 
adult, eccentric children. Peter reclaims 
the sculptor’s talent by furnishing him 
with art materials and with a customer. 
He thwarts the thief, and is the inno- 
cent spur to the young woman’s decision 
to obtain a divorce. He reconciles fa- 
ther and children. The hitherto eccen- 
tric daughter reforms enough to consider 
marriage with the man whose wife has 
just left for Reno. 

This single complication about the 
marital affairs of the subscribers is the 
annoying block to approval of an other- 
wise highly entertaining and well-writ- 
ten book. 


A prY, pusty Mexican valley is the 
setting of THE POPPY SEEDS, 
by Clyde Robert Bulla, a simple and 
effective story for beginning readers. 
There are two sources of water for the 
valley dwellers, the warm, muddy river, 
and a fresh, clear spring. Only one man 
enjoys the spring water, selfish Old An- 
tonio. The spring is in his yard and he 
has closed in his land with a high wall. 

Pablo, whose special duty it is to fetch 
his family’s water, dreams of a green 
and blooming valley. When a little girl 
gives Pablo a handful of poppy seeds, 
he hopefully plants some near each 
house in the valley. Old Antonio angrily 
chases the boy from his land. In his 
fright, Pablo drops the last five poppy 
seeds .They are the only seeds of all he 
has planted that finally come to bloom. 
Old Antonio opens his heart to the flow- 
ers and to his fellow men. 

The Poppy Seeds is a story one step 
above reality, but set on a sturdy base. 
It is legend-like and moral, but it is also 
concrete and colorful. Best of all, the 
possibilities that could end the story aye 
clear-cut from the moment they are in- 
troduced, and the young reader knows 
satisfyingly what to hope for and how 
to rejoice when it is accomplished. 

THE SECRET RIVER, by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, is a posthumous pub- 
lication. There are indications that the 
author intended to work the story over. 

A little girl named Calpurnia, “born 
to be a poet,” sets out to change the 
hard times that have hit the green Flori- 
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da forest into soft times. The wisest per- 
son in the forest tells Calpurnia to fol- 
low her nose to the secret river where 
she will catch big catfish for her father 
to sell to hungry people. Calpurnia 
catches the fish, her father sells them 
(on credit). The buyers are so strength- 
ened by the fine fish dinner that they 
do a good day’s work, and pay Calpur- 
nia’s father out of their wages. Hard 
times quickly turn into soft times. 
Adults concerned with stylized writ- 
ing will find The Secret River an item 
of interest. It is probably too intricate 
for the young readers for whom it was 
published, and its uncertainties might 
well annoy a reader of any age. Appar- 
ently both the author and her editor, 
the famed Maxwell Perkins, sensed that 
the idea behind The Secret River was 
yet to be adequately realized. 
HAROLD AND THE PURPLE 
CRAYON, by Crockett Johnson, is a 
novel picture book for youngest readers. 
“One evening, after thinking it over for 
some time, Harold decided to go for a 
walk in the moonlight.” On his walk, 
he takes his purple crayon. With it, he 
makes everything he needs on his ad- 
venture, including a path, a moon, nine 
pies and a policeman. A youngster who 
likes to draw will be fascinated, and 


perhaps inspired, by Harold and the 
Purple Crayon. The neat cleverness of 
it will appeal to all. 

WHAT'S YOUR NAME? by Zhen- 
ya Gay, is a guessing-game book for 
nursery readers. A double-page rime 
plus illustrations describe an animal; its 
name and picture are on the next page. 
This is the type of book with which 
the very young have a good deal of read- 
ing fun, but it has been done better. 
The rimes here are less than inspired; 
the illustrations are definite, but neither 
lively nor amusing. 

In SWITCH ON THE NIGHT, by 
Ray Bradbury, there is a little boy who 
doesn’t like the night until a mysterious 
little girl named Dark points out to him 
that interesting things occur when one 
switches off the light: one hears crickets 
and frogs, and sees stars and the moon. 
Convinced that night is likeable, the 
little boy leaves his lonely, brightly-lit 
room, and runs outside to play with the 
other children in the dark. 

Switch on the Night is murky, and 
untrue in one of its important particu- 
lars: little children are not generally 
playing outside in darkness of the inky 
degree which the little boy at first dis- 
likes. There is a sounder way of ex- 
plaining darkness than personalizing it. 
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ON THE PLACE OF GILBERT CHESTERTON 
IN ENGLISH LETTERS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Whenever Chesterton begins a sen- 
tence with, “It is as though,” Cin ex- 
ploding a false bit of reasoning,) you 
may expect a stroke of parallelism as 
vivid as a lightning flash. Thus if some 
ass propounds that a difference of ap- 
plication destroys the validity of a doc- 
trine, or that particulars are the enemies 
of universals, Chesterton will answer: 
“It is as though you were to say I can- 
not be an Englishman because I am a 
Londoner,” or “It is as though you were 
to say that I cannot be an Englishman 
because I travel,” or “As though you 
were to say Brown and Smith cannot 
both be Englishmen because one of 
them talks West Country and the other 
North Country.” 

This invaluable instrument of exposi- 
tion, parallelism, you will find enshrined 
in metaphor; and in metaphor (or in its 
parent, simile) Chesterton also excelled. 
But he was at his greatest and most forci- 
ble when he fully developed the method 
through open and explicit parallelism. 

He introduces it in more than one 
form; with the phrase I have just quoted, 
“It is as though,” or more violently, the 
phrase “Why not say while you are 
about it,” followed by an example of 
the absurdity rebuked. 

For instance, to one who said all con- 
cealment was falsehood, he would reply: 
“Why not say, while you are about it, 
that “Wearing clothes is a falsehood?’ ” 

Sometimes he would use the form, 
“What should we think of a person 
who might say?” Sometimes he left out 
exordium altogether and merely stated 
that parallelism without addition. Al- 
ways, in whatever manner he launched 
the parallelism, he produced the shock 
of illumination. He taught. 

He made men see what they had not 
seen before. He made them know. He 
was an architect of certitude, whenever 
he practised this art in which he ex- 
celled. 

The example of the parable in Holy 
Writ will occur at once to the reader. It 
is of the same origin and of similar 
value. The “parable” of the Gospels dif- 
fers only from pure parallelism in the 
artifice of introducing a story in order to 
capture the reader’s mind. But in es- 
sence a parable is the same thing as a 
parallelism. 
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Let us remark in conclusion that par- 
allelism is of particular value in a so- 
ciety such as ours which has lost the 
habit of thinking. It illustrates and there- 
by fixes a truth or an experience as a 
picture fixes a face or landscape in the 
mind. 

It is Calas!) unlikely that this invalu- 
able instrument will be so used again 
by any other; but Chesterton has used 
it to perfection and in abundance. 

It permeated not only his vigorous 
expository prose, but still more his pri- 
vate conversation. How well I recall the 
discussions upon all affairs, of art, of 
politics, of philosophy, in which this 
genius of his appeared! All he advanced 
as argument was lit up by the compari- 
son of an unknown by a known truth; 
of something half hidden by something 
fully experienced among us all. 

Parallelism was so native to his mind; 
it was so naturally a fruit of his mental 
character that he had difficulty in un- 
derstanding why others did not use it 
with the same lavish facility as himself. 

I can speak here with experience, for 
in these conversations with him or lis- 
tening to his conversation with others 
I was always astonished at an ability in 
illustration which I not only have never 
seen equalled, but cannot remember to 
have seen attempted. He never sought 
such things; they poured out from him 
as easily as though they were not the 
hard forged products of intense vision, 
but spontaneous remarks. 

I know what I am talking about. Over 
and over again I have myself attempted 
to make something clear to my fellows 
by sharp, exact and revealing parallel. 
I have always had to seek long before 
I found anything approaching what I 
needed and the thing itself I never 
found. I have never been able to form 
a parallel which could satisfy my desire 
for illustration; and even metaphor, in 
which my contemporaries abound, I 
have, by a sort of instinct, avoided: per- 
haps because I was not competent there- 
in: perhaps from scorn. 

For it must be noted that metaphor 
lends itself to abuse. I remember the 
good laugh which Chesterton and I had 
together over the opening words of a 
politically - minded Anglican Bishop 
speaking on some tawdry public occa- 








sion. The prelate had been badly bit- 
ten, probably in youth (perhaps in the 
days of Cecil Rhodes, William Stead 
and the more valuable Mahan), by 
Oceanic visions. He opened his speech, © 
which was almost a sermon, with the 
phrase, “Let us strengthen while we 
loosen the bonds of Empire.” 

We both heard these words together 
and they became deathless in each of 
our memories, as the example of how to 
talk nonsense which will go down. 

Thus, if England were attacked by a 
savage foe determined to annihilate her 
commerce and destroy her wealth, and 
a Dominion were to open the ball by 
proclaiming its neutrality in the war, 
that would be an excellent result of 
what we have been doing for the last 
lifetime: strengthening the bonds of 
Empire by loosening them. We shall 
probably have a complete example of 
it in the near future. 

The original of the metaphor is ob- ~ 
vious. You can strengthen the attach- © 
ment of a boat to its moorings by pay- 
ing out rope to avoid too taut a strain; 
but to use that metaphor as an argu- 
ment for slipping your moorings alto- 
gether, as has been done with the Do- § 
minions, would be folly. 

In so far as this supreme gift of paral- 
lelism lessened Chesterton’s reputation 
with his contemporaries, instead of en- 
hancing it as it should have done, it so 
lessened his reputation because his con- 
temporaries were warped by the pestil- 7 | 
ent habit of advocacy. , 

Advocacy is the chief political disease |; 
of Englishmen to-day. They have pushed 
it so far that they excuse the basic im- 
morality of legal chicanery by talking of 
“the lawyer’s duty to his client.” And 
every single one of our public questions | 
is argued threadbare, not with a desire | 
to reach truth, but with the desire to 
excel in forensic debate, which has be- 
come with us a rooted and universal 
decadent habit. 

Now for advocacy Gilbert Chesterton 
had all his life not only an invincible 
repulsion but an inability to be attracted 
by it; or even to use it. In his early 7 
youth he enjoyed mere debate, and has j 
told me of his experiences in this. But 7 
long before maturity, when he was still J 
a young man, indeed, from the moment 
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those toys all their lives— usually tor 
pay: as leader-writers; as politicians; as 
humbugs of every kind. He remained 
fixed in his integrity. 


IV. My next point is Chesterton’s 
historical basis. 

All men who are interested in public 
affairs, but especially those who desire 
to influence such affairs, must concern 
themselves with two intellectual activi- 
ties: History, without which one cannot 
understand mankind or one’s own times 
and people; Literature, which is the ex- 
pression of conscious and reasoning man- 
kind. 

Gilbert Chesterton, having for his su- 
preme interest the business and fate of 
his own country and of Christendom, 
occupied himself with history and litera- 
ture, as supports and nourishment to the 
philosophy which it was his main busi- 
ness to expound. 

Of these two departments, he was 
much better grounded in literature than 
in history; and he had a far wider field 
of action in literature than in history. 
The English society in which he grew 
up—that of the public schools and the 
social classes formed by them —is not 
taught history seriously at all. This de- 
fect attached to all the English world 
during his career; and the same defect 
attaches to English teaching now. There 
is no sign that it will be remedied. 

Instinctively modern Englishmen 
have only thought of history as a de- 
partment of politics; they desire only 
such history to be taught Gif you can 
call it history at all) which shall 
strengthen the State or at least make its 
citizens feel self satished. 

Thus certain national figures, like the 
pirates Drake and Hawkins, were set up 
as idols. The names mixed with isolated 
stories of occasional petty victories, es- 
pecially naval, were repeated. The gen- 
eral development of Europe was left 
aside, and England was hardly regarded 
as part of that development. It was—and 
is—rare to meet an educated Englishman 
to-day who is familiar with the main 
lines of religious history on which all 
the rest is founded. The portentous rev- 
olution of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
whereby Christendom was established, 
is never seen in its magnitude, nor even 
in its character. The next most impor- 
tant event, the disruption of Christen- 
dom in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is not grasped, in modern 
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England, because the Catholic Church, 
which was the matter of the tragedy, is 
not known there. The Catholic Culture 
is to the Englishman of to-day a foreign 
country. 

From these inhibitions Gilbert Ches- 
terton in a large measure freed himself. 
By right instinct and speech with the 
right men he guessed what Europe had 
been and filled in with right proportion 
the pitifully faint and imperfect (but 
above all false) outline which our mod- 
ern books give to young men upon the 
past. 

Thus some of his finest verse was his- 
torical and the history therein was just, 
with a particular appreciation of the 
defence of Christendom against the bar- 
barian and the Mohammedan. No one 
else but Gilbert Chesterton could have 
written such a poem as Lepanto in Eng- 
lish, and no one has attempted it; while 
the Ballad of the White Horse is an 
extension of the same theme. 

He had a very strong appreciation of 
what the Industrial Revolution had been 
and of how it warped the democratic 
revolution which might have led to a 
free peasantry here as it did in other 
countries. 

But his triumph Cif I may so call it), 
in the historical field was his apprecia- 
tion of Ireland. No other English writer 
has come near to Chesterton in under- 
standing both the nature of Ireland 
and the. overwhelming importance of 
the Irish in the English story. 

His treatment of the whole Irish ques- 
tion was, from the beginning, after he 
first became fully acquainted with it, 
that ofa man who really understands 
the historical origins and historical con- 
sequences of three historical things. (1) 
The conflict between tribal and feudal 
in the Middle Ages; (2) the far more 
fundamental conflict between Catholic 
and anti-Catholic from the mid-six- 
teenth to the end of the seventeenth 
centuries; (3) the failure of hostile 
forces to destroy Ireland in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Yes, 
their failure; for although that destruc- 
tion was very nearly accomplished in the 
climax of the Irish Famine Ireland rose 
from the dead. 

He was almost the only writing man 
with a sufficient English public who 
knew (to take one particular point) the 
volume and decline of the Irish seafar- 
ing trade; or (to take another, larger 
point) the fact that all domestic Irish 





history after 1700 turns on the effort 
persistently undertaken by the Irish to 
recover property in their own soil. They 
had been dispossessed at the end of the 
seventeenth century—not two lifetimes 
before the days in which his own par- 
ents and their generation had lived. 
They have recovered it by indomitable 
tenacity and enduring political purpose 
in spite of ruin and exile. What writer 
among us except Chesterton understood 
that enormous thing or its effect on the 
fate of England herself? Read what he 
wrote on St. Patrick’s Bell at the Eu- 
charistic Congress of Dublin: one of 
the most perfect passages in his works. 

Finally, Chesterton understood histori- 
cally what was meant by the word Rome. 

He had the singular good fortune to 
escape the University. Had he gone to 
Cambridge, or worse still to Oxford, he 
would afterwards have had to unlearn 
laboriously a whole complex of bad his- 
tory most imperfect and even more false 
than it was imperfect. As it was, he was 
able to go straight to the root of the 
matter and to interpret it to such of his 
fellow citizens as would listen—and they 
are but a very small proportion of the 
whole. 

Still, on history he was not sufficiently 
grounded; though the just perspective 
which nearly all his contemporaries 
lacked was his. In that perspective he 
understood for instance, the nations of 
Catholic culture, and particularly, after 
Ireland, France. 

It was remarkable that he should pos- 
sess this general view of the European 
Past for most of his English contem- 
poraries had no such acquaintance with 
it. General history is not taught in Eng- 
land to-day and if taught would hardly 
be understood. 

So much for history in the making of 
an English man of letters; he had vision 
of it: no more. But in English literature 
pure and simple he had an acquaint- 
ance very wide, accurate and, what is 
of more moment, critical. His first essay 
in this department was, I believe, the 
book on Robert Browning; but after 
that, in a mass of articles and books and 
in a myriad allusions and comments, 
coming in as it were from the side, he 
expounded English letters perpetually 
and at large. 

Everything he wrote upon any one of 
the great English literary names was of 
the first quality. He summed up any one 
pen (that of Jane Austen, for instance) 
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in exact sentences; sometimes in a single 
sentence, after a fashion which no one 
else has approached. He stood quite by 
himself in this department. He under- 
stood the very minds (to take the two 
most famous names) of Thackeray and 
of Dickens. He understood and present- 
ed Meredith. He understood the suprem- 
acy in Milton. He understood Pope. He 
understood the great Dryden. He was 
not swamped as nearly all his contem- 
poraries were by Shakespeare, wherein 
they drown as in a vast sea—for that is 
what Shakespeare is. Gilbert Chesterton 
continued to understand the youngest 
and latest comers as he understood the 
forefathers in our great corpus of Eng- 
lish verse and prose. It was a feat the 
more remarkable because all that corpus 
is conditioned by the Reformation, from 
the ethic and general philosophy of 
which he differed more and more as his 
life proceeded. 

On this account, from his very pro- 
found science and vision came a difh- 
culty in obtaining sufficient apprecia- 
tion. He ought to be regarded as by far 
the best, almost the only, surveyor of 
that wide field. But in all that field the 
fine judgments he made were out of 
tune with what nine out of ten English 
audiences had taken for granted all their 
lives. 

Nevertheless, his influence in explain- 
ing English letters to Englishmen was 
great, though perpetually frustrated. He 
was here a teacher who should have led 
but who was nct permitted to lead. 
However, he was a teacher who was 
more listened to than if he had expend- 
ed the same energy on, and had ac- 
quired the same voluminous acquaint- 
ance with, history. 

It is thus that I see his principal ad- 
vantage and disadvantage for the ac- 
quirement of permanent future fame. I 
for my part, who suffer from a singular 
ignorance of English literature, learnt 
most of what I know from him, but 
more from the benefit of his conversa- 
tion even than from his writing. It is 
through him that I know what little I 
know of English fiction and prose in its 
right proportion. With English verse I 
can claim a better acquaintance. 


V. Chesterton’s connection with the 
Faith is much the most important as- 
pect of his literary life, and deserves 
more detailed treatment than any other 
part of his activities. I have already dealt 
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with its general character. I would now 
like to deal with it in more detail as a 
special department of any rational en- 
quiry into the work and effect of this 
great man. 

Here I must begin by a statement so 
unusual that my readers may well think 
it extravagant. But unless that statement 
is made at the very beginning of this 
division all judgement on the man and 
his work falls out of proportion. This 
preliminary statement is an affirmation 
that the Catholic Church, its Creed and 
Doctrine, its action upon human life, its 
whole function is beyond comparison 
the most important fact not only in Eu- 
ropean history but in the modern world 
to-day. 

My contemporaries are quite unfamil- 
iar with this piece of common sense. All 
the more reason for insisting upon it. 

Here an important distinction must 
be made between the importance of a 
religion and its truth. I suppose ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a hundred Cin- 
cluding the greater part of that very 
small body which is both English by 
race and Catholic by religion) will re- 
gard my affirmation here as a mere per- 
sonal opinion and distorted at that. “The 
writer is himself a Catholic,” they will 
say, “and therefore gives to the Catholic 
Faith and practice an importance which 
is not to be discovered in the real world. 
The Catholic Church is but one of 
many things in the society around us; 
to give it this overwhelming and unique 
value is to exaggerate absurdly its place 
and function. No one could hold such 
a view unless he accepted himself the 
Faith and doctrine in question, and to 
propound it for the acceptance of other 
men is ridiculous.” 

That, I say, is certainly the wav in 
which nearly all Englishmen would re- 
gard the judgement that the Catholic 
Faith is the dominating fact, not only 
in the history of Europe Cand therefore 
of the world) but in our own contem- 
porary society. 

Yet so it is; and by the extent to 
which a man recognises that truth you 
may test his knowledge or his ignorance 
upon the things of the present or the 
past. But the recognition of such a fact 
has nothing to do with the truth or 
falsehood of the Catholic claims. The 
Church claims to be in exclusive pos- 
session of the only philosophy which 
explains man’s place in the Universe, 
reveals man’s relation with his Creator 





and gives him a rational account of his 
own nature. Therefore Her Doctrine is 
absolute and in Her eyes unquestion- 
able. But that claim is far from being 
universally accepted, it is, for the greater 
part of men, even in this European civil- 
isation of ours which was moulded by 
the Faith, inadmissible. 

Granted. It is in the nature of things 
that such a claim must sound monstrous 
to all those who reject it. But that has 
nothing to do with the importance of 
the institution which makes the claim. 
Those minds Cin this country the great 
majority.) who can hardly conceive that 
the claim exists and who certainly never 
connect the Catholic Church with any 
universal philosophy are fundamentally 
ignorant. They do not know the world 
they are living in. They do not see 
things as they are. 

As an example of such ignorance, you 
may take the common insistence upon 
race as the chief factor in human so- | 
ciety. Those who advance the proposi- | 
tion that race determines everything are 
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talking without a knowledge of their J 
subject. Race is an important factor in ! 
the development of human things and I 
of social arrangements, but it is not the I 
dominant or central factor. The domi- \ 
nant and central factor is, and must ~ 
always be, an accepted scheme of values, — t. 
especially of moral values. And such | Pp 
schemes we call religions. ou 
Those who understand public affairs © t 
even less than do the racialists will as- |) Pp 


cribe to nationality the same overwhelm- — té 
ing role which the racialists attach to 
race. They are even more wrong than 
the racialists, for a common nationality 
does not bind men save where the na- 
tion is enshrined as an idol to be wor- 
shipped by all. 

There are many who take up an even © 
less intelligent position than do the © 
nationalists, and who make their test 7 
nothing more fundamental than mere — 
language. These will talk of “Anglo- | is 
Saxons” or “The English - speaking © ga 
world.” Such people may be earnestly ~ de 
recommended to travel. all 
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Your popular writer on political mat- 
ters is not only ignorant of this but is 
at some pains to substitute false terms 
for the true ones. Rather than talk of 
Catholic and Protestant cultures in Eu- 
rope, for instance, he will talk of Teu- 
tons and Latins. And his readers are at 
least as much out of touch with reality 
as himself—otherwise he would not be a 
popular writer. The man who perceives, 
defines and extends truth by the pen is 
more likely to be an unpopular writer. 

There is a test immediately to hand 
by which we may judge the place of 
the Church in human society. It is an 
ephemeral test but a striking one. It is 
the test of war and peace. 

Even the most cretinous must by now 
perceive that modern war may be the 
destruction of all our world. In terror 
at that prospect men seek remedies for 
the chaos or defences against it. The 
most absurd of such experiments was, 
I suppose, the so-called “League of Na- 
tions” which left Islam out of account 
and yet gave sovereign authority to 
Abyssinia. It was founded on a silly 
falsehood and was unworthy of the 
mighty fruit it has produced—which is 
no less than the mortal peril wherein 
we now stand. 

Others would seek a defence against 
this peril of death by setting up one 
power stronger than the rest to be the 
universal master over all. Mr. Chris- 
topher Hollis, for instance, who is justly 
prominent among those who discuss in- 
ternational matters, has suggested Cin 
a very remarkable article* to which too 
much attention can hardly be paid) that 
the natural candidate for such a para- 
mount position is modern Prussianised 
Germany, on account of its numbers, its 
disciplined unity and what is called its 
“eficiency”’—that is its reduction of hu- 


| man activity to mechanics. Others have 
» dreamt of a European unity to be re- 


stored in the Roman tradition, and this 
is the noble part of the Fascist extrava- 
gance. Others would prefer to live un- 
der the despotism of Moscow, enjoying 


| all the delights and variety of Commu- 
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nism. Others more old-fashioned sigh 
for a strict alliance between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States who should 
enjoy between them the domination of 
the world. 


* The article here alluded to appeared in 


eeates published on Thursday, July 25th, 
40. 
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All these various reformers and Uto- 
pians omit what should surely be, ac- 
cording to all human experience, the 
one necessary spiritual foundation for 
unity, and that is a common religion. 

This enormous omission, this flying in 
the face of common sense, may be ex- 
cused in men and women who suffer 
from a general lack of experience and 
can conceive of no moral atmosphere 
save that which they breathed in early 
youth. Thus it has been very justly re- 
marked of Mr. H. G. Wells (the most 
representative English writer of our 
time) that he is a Bible Christian who 
has lost his God. It may be similarly 
remarked of almost any common radical 
French politician taken at random from 
the rubbish heap of the now ruined 
French parliament that he is an anti- 
Catholic Catholic who has lost his Cath- 
olicism, and the same is true of fellow 
Masons in Rome and Madrid. It is 
strange but informing to discover that 
these wretchedly provincial attitudes of 
mind always think themselves universal, 
and nothing surprises world reformers 
of such a sort more than the discovery 
that other men differ from them. They 
are sure the benighted fellows can be 
easily set right by another little bout of 
propaganda. 

Now it is, or should be, self-evident 
that a religion accepted as universal set- 
tles the quarrel and it is the only con- 
ceivable force that can do so: hence the 
overwhelming interest which all reason- 
able men should attach to the religion 
which so proposes to be universal. 

That one of Chesterton’s innumerable 
pieces of work wherein the effect of the 
Faith is most evident is also his best 
piece of work. Of all his books it is by 
far the most profound and the most 
clear, and for my part I should like to 
make it a test of any man’s critical sense 
to have him take up that last volume 
of Essays, not the very last, I think, but 
among the last which he published and 
which was given to the world under the 
title of The Thing. 

The Thing first appeared nearly elev- 
en years ago in the Autumn of 1929. 
I am curious and even meditative upon 
its probable fate. If it is read by the 
generation now rising, that will mean 
that England is beginning to think. If 
it is forgotten, that will mean that 
thought is failing; for nowhere has there 
been more thorough thinking or clearer 
exposition in our time. 
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To illustrate this I will break my gen- 
eral rule and admit a quotation from 
what is perhaps the chief essay in a 
work crowded with intellectual  tri- 
umphs. I refer to the essay which bears 
the plain title “Why I am a Catholic”: 


I would undertake to pick up any topic 
at random, from pork to pyrotechnics, and 
show that it illustrates the truth of the only 
true philosophy; so realistic is the remark 
that all roads lead to Rome. Out of all these 
I have here only taken one fact; that the 
thing is pursued age after age by unreason- 
able hatred that is perpetually changing its 
reason. Now of nearly all the dead heresies 
it may be said that they are not only dead, 
but damned; that is, they are condemned 
or would be condemned by common sense, 
even outside the Church, when once the 
mood and mania of them is passed. Nobody 
now wants to revive the Divine Rights of 
Kings which the first Anglicans advanced 
against the Pope. Nobody now wants to re- 
vive the Calvanism which the first Puritans 
advanced against the King. Nobody now is 
sorry that the Iconoclasts were prevented 
from smashing all the statues of Italy. No- 
body now is sorry that the Jansenists failed 
to destroy all the dramas of France. No- 
body who knows anything about the Al- 
bigensians regrets that they did not convert 
the.world to pessimism and perversion. No- 
body who really understands the logic of 
the Lollards (a much more sympathetic set 
of people) really wishes that they had suc- 
ceeded in taking away all political rights 
and privileges from everybody who was not 
in a state of grace. “Dominion founded on 
Grace” was a devout ideal; but considered 
as a plan for disregarding an Irish police- 
man controlling the traffic in Piccadilly, un- 
til we have discovered whether he has con- 
fessed recently to his Irish priest, it is want- 
ing in actuality. In nine cases out of ten 
the Church simply stood for sanity and so- 
cial balance against heretics who were some- 
times very like lunatics. Yet at each sepa- 
rate moment the pressure of the prevalent 
error was very strong; the exaggerated error 
of a whole generation, like the strength of 
the Manchester School in the fifties, or of 
Fabian Socialism as a fashion in my own 
youth. A study of the true historical cases 
commonly shows us the spirit of the age 
going wrong, and the Catholics at least rela- 
tively going right. It is a mind surviving a 
hundred moods. 

As I say, this is only one aspect; but it 
was the first that affected me and it leads 
on to others. When a hammer has hit the 
right nail on the head a hundred times, 
there comes a time when we think it was 
not altogether by accident. But these his- 
torical proofs would be nothing without the 
human and personal proofs, which would 
need quite a different sort of description. 
It is enough to say that those who know 
the Catholic practice find it not only right, 
but always right when everything else is 
wrong; making the Confessional the very 
throne of candour where the world outside 
talks nonsense about it as a sort of con- 
spiracy; upholding humility when every- 








body is praising pride; charged with senti- 
mental charity when the world is talking a 
brutal utilitarianism; charged with dogmatic 
harshness when the world is loud and loose 
with vulgar sentimentalism—as it is to-day. 
At the place where the roads meet there is 
no doubt of the convergence. A man may 
think of all sorts of things, most of them 
honest and many of them true, about the 
right way to turn in the maze at Hampton 
Court. But he does not think he is in the 
centre; he knows. 


An excerpt never does justice to a 
writer. 
Least of all can an excerpt do justice 
to anything from the great flood of 
Chestertonian invention. His mind was 
oceanic, subject indeed to a certain re- 
striction of repeated phrase and man- | 
ner, but in no way restricted as to the | 
( 





action of the mind. He swooped upon 
an idea like an eagle, tore it with active 
beak into its constituent parts and 





























brought out the heart of it. If ever a 
man analysed finally and conclusively © } 
Chesterton did so. BG 

It was, I think, this in him, the in- k 

tellectual dynamic action, which made b 
it so difficult for his sluggish and super- v 
ficial contemporaries to understand him. 
It would have been better perhaps had n 
he never fallen into verbalism Cwhere- it 
in he tended to exceed). For fools were ti 
led thereby to think that he was merely th 
verbalist whereas he was in reality a § ar 
thinker so profound and so direct that § m 
he had no equal. 

Anyhow, verbalist he was. It was his § to 
superficial defect and on that point I § fa: 
would like for a moment to linger. go 

God knows I do not use the term § in 
“verbalist” in derogation of his expres- § tio 
sion. I should be more proud than I can § sh 
say if I could even have approached his § rig 
clarity of speech, wherein he had but § ing 
one rival, I think, Mr. H. G. Wells. But @ life 
there is this difference between the two ; 
men: Chesterton had great things to say, § bee 
while poor Wells never had anything to § upc 
say, only other people’s nothings to re- § ter 
peat. pan 

Chesterton, being verbalist, was in § poy 
most of his books (of Essays at least) § wea 
perpetually punning. Now the teachers § rew 
of the human race often exceeded in § the 
the direction of punning. The fathers of § well 
the Church were always at it Camong §spitt 
whom I may quote the old tag “Non est § Swi! 
mendacium sed mysterium’—which is, T 
I believe, St. Augustine. Let me also § hap; 
quote “Mutans Evae Nomen.” I spare § some 

- you five hundred others). back 
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master of words. The great Rabelais will 
nod and approve this verdict from his 
throne in heaven. It is no wonder that 
Chesterton in his magnificent exuber- 
ance should exceed where words were 
concerned and therefore fall into pun- 
ning, which trope is based upon the 
word suggesting the word. But I always 
wish, when I am reading him, that he 
had avoided the temptation and had con- 
centrated upon direct expression, where- 
in, like his contemporary H. G. Wells, 
he was a master. 

Now let me turn to something else in 
the weighing of this genius. That he 
was exuberant we know. That he was 
profoundly English we know. That he 
loved to discover and to propound truth 
(the high task of a man!) we also know. 
That he had a unique capacity for pro- 
pounding truth Cusually, alas! to men 
who did not understand what they were 
hearing) we also know. But there is an- 
other quality about him which should 
be remembered and will be tested also 
by the years as they pass. He had uni- 
versality. 

By this I mean that he understood all 
men (wherein also was rooted his char- 
ity, whereon I next touch) and in par- 
ticular his countrymen who are after 
their fashion the most diverse as they 
are certainly the most united and the 
most humorous of European men. 

It seems to me that Gilbert Chester- 
ton at his baptism was visited by three 
fairies. ‘Two good and one evil. ‘The two 
good fairies were the fairy of fecundity 
in speech and the fairy of wide apprecia- 
tion. The bad fairy was struck dead as 
she entered the church—and serve her 
right. He was blessed in knowing noth- 
ing of the acerbities which bite into the 
life of writing men. 

The life of writing men has always 
been, since our remote fathers engaged 
upon it in the high Greek world, a bit- 
ter business. It is notoriously accom- 
panied, for those who write well, by 
poverty and contempt; or by fatuity and 
wealth for those who write ill. It is un- 
rewarded in this world and probably in 
the next—(seeing, that those who write 
well do so with their backs put up like 
spitting cats — witness the immortal 
Swift). 

The writing man, I say, is a most un- 
happy beast of burden (and I know 
something about it); he bears upon his 
back for conveyance to others the joys 
and consolations, the visions that make 
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life in this bad world tolerable. But he 
may not enjoy them himself any more 
than the donkey may enjoy the vege- 
tables that he bears to market. 

Now Gilbert Chesterton enjoyed this 
singular, this very happy fate, that, 
though he was a writing man the bit- 
terness of the trade never approached 
him. He was spared its ignominies and 
its trials, which are a sort of martyrdom 
whereby the writer earns fame — which 
is worth nothing. He himself had some- 
thing much more worth while, called 
Virtue. 

I have said nothing in this very short 
essay to judge his verse. I have avoided 
it for two reasons. First of all because 
I know myself to be fastidious in the 
matter, secondly because time judges 
these things and the date is too recent. 
There is hardly one example, at least 
among contemporaries, of a man being 
praised for his verse during his own life- 
time for the right reasons. 

But I will say this about Chesterton’s 
verse: that, while it suffered from being 
voluminous and therefore loose, it struck 
perpetually the inward note. 

Here again I will quote: 

“Our Lady stroked the tall live grass, 
as a man strokes his steed.” 

That is good stuff! That is inward 
stuff! That is stuff you don’t get in An- 
thologies! 

And again I will quote: 

“Don John of Austria has gone by 
Alcala.” 

That is from Lepanto, and it is a 
trumpet call! But indeed the whole of 
that poem Lepanto is not only the sum- 
mit of Chesterton’s achievement in verse 
but the summit of high rhetorical verse 
in all our generation. I have said this so 
often that I am almost tired of saying it 
again, but I must continue to say it. 
People who cannot see the value of Le- 
panto are half dead. Let them so re- 
main. 

Well, what will be the harvest of all 
this? How much will remain to English 
letters from that great fertile flood of 
writing and of thinking (but especially 
of thinking) which made this man so 
exceptional in our time? 

I would answer, that no one can tell. 
The result depends not upon him but 
upon his country. It may be that his 
country is in decline and will be un- 
able to learn the great lesson. It may be 
that this country (which he so deeply 
loved and so exactly represented) will 





rise to things even greater than those 
of its great past. If it does so, Gilbert 
Chesterton’s name will be among the 
first of English names. If it does not, he 
will be forgotten. 


VI. All men one may say, or very 
nearly all men, have one leading moral 
defect. Few have one leading Christian 
virtue. That of Gilbert Chesterton was 
unmistakably the virtue of Christian 
charity: a virtue especially rare in writ- 
ing men, and rarest of all in such of 
them as have .a pursuing appetite for 
controversy—that is, for bolting out the 
truth. 

He loved his fellow-men. Through 
this affection, which was all embracing 
he understood the common man; and 
that virtue, which was so conspicuous in 
all his private life and broad river of 
daily speech, was both a strength and 
a weakness to his fame. 

It was a strength because it gave him 
access to every mind; men will always 
listen to a friend; and so much was he 
a friend of all those for whom he wrote 
that all were prepared to listen, how- 
ever much they were puzzled. I shall 
always remember how once in America 
a man said to me, a man who I believe 
had never seen Chesterton in the flesh: 
“When I read of his death I felt the 
shock one feels upon the loss of a daily 
and beloved acquaintance.” 

The drawback, however, of this vir- 
tue of charity as regards its action upon 
his fame was that it prevented the pres- 
ence in what he wrote of that acerbity 
or “bite” which gives an edge or rather 
a spearhead to every effort at persuasion. 
It preserved him from enmities. He had 
no enemies; and in a society such as ours 
in Modern England, a society which 
above all demands comfort and ease, 
this gave him a universality of appeal 
but furnished no occasion for attack. 
You do not rise from the reading of one 
of Chesterton’s appreciations with that 
feeling of being armed which you ob- 
tain from the great satirists and particu- 
larly from the masters of irony. 

He wounded none, but thus also he 
failed to provide weapons wherewith one 
may wound and kill folly. Now with- 
out wounding and killing, there is no 
battle; and thus, in this life, no victory; 
but also no peril to the soul through 
hatred. 

Of the personal advantage to himself 
of so great and all-pervading a charity, 
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too much cannot be said; but I believe 
it to be a drag upon his chances of en- 
durance upon paper—for what that may 
be worth—and it is worth nothing com- 
pared with eternal things. Christendom 
would seem to be now enterting an ulti- 
mate phase in the struggle between good 
and evil, which is, for us, the battle be- 
tween the Catholic Church and its op- 
ponents. In that struggle, those will 
stand out in the future most vividly 
who most provoked hostility. To his last- 
ng advantage in the essential things of 
the spirit, of his own individual soul, he 
did not provoke it. 

He was aided in the preservation of 
such serenity by the gradualness of the 
approach he made to the right side of 
the battle. His name and writings were 
already familiar before his conversion, 
to a general public, which had no idea 
of the Faith. They were thus familiar 
and accepted long-before he threw down 
the last challenge by fully accepting the 
Creed, the Unity and the temporal dis- 
abilities of Catholic allegiance. He had 
before his reception acquired, as it were, 
a privileged position which permitted 
him to be still listened to after he had 
crossed that frontier of the Faith beyond 
which lies all that his fellow-country- 
men oppose. 


Herein he was blessed and may be 
justly envied by those who are con- 
demned by their Faith to exclusion and 
exile. In the appreciation of a man rath- 
er than of a writer virtue is immeasur- 
ably more important than literary talent 
and appeal. For these last make up noth- 
ing for the salvation of the soul and for 
an ultimate association with those who 
should be our unfailing companions in 
Beatitude: the Great Company. Of that 
Company he now is; so that it is a lesser 
and even indifferent thing to determine 
how much he shall also be of the com- 
pany, the earthly and temporal company, 
of the local and temporarily famous. 


What place he may take according to 
that lesser standard I cannot tell, because 
many years must pass before a man’s 
position in the literature of his country 
can be called securely established. 


We are too near to decide on this. But 
because we are so near and because 
those (such as I who write this) who 
were his companions, knew him through 
his very self and not through his exter- 
nal activity, we are in communion with 


him. So be it. He is in Heaven. 
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